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NM this ſmall work all Nature's wonders ſee, - 
The ſoſten'd features of philoſophy. 

x If In truth by eaſy ſieps.you here advance, 
Truth as divertiog as the beſt romance. 1 
Long bad theſe arts to ſages been confin'd, - 2 
None ſaw their beauty, ill by poring blind; | . 
Buy ſtudying ſpent, like men that cram too. full, -Y 
From Wildom's feaſt they roſe, not chear'd, but dull. 
The gay and airy ſmil'd to ſee them grave, 
Aud fled from Wiſdom; like Trophoniug' cave: 
_ Joſlly they thought they might thoſe arts deſpiſe, \ 
Wbich made men ſullen, ere they could be wile. 3 
Brought down to ſight, with caſe you view them here; 
| Tho! deep the bottom, yet the ſiream is clear. | 
Your fluryring ben, il, valued ſcierce leſs ;. 
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Careleſs of any but the arts of dreſs. 
Their uſcleſs time was idly thrown away 
On empty novels, or fome new born play. .' 
The beſt, perhaps, a few looſe hours might ſpare 
For ſome utmeaning thing, miſcalPd a pray'r. 
In vain the glittering orbs, each ſtarry night, 

With mingled blazes ſhed a flood of light: 
Each nymph with cold indiff rence ſaw them riſe ; 
And, taught by fops, to them prefert'd her eyes. 
None taught the ſtars were ſuns ſo widely ſown, 
None dream'd of other worlds, beſides our own. 
Well might they boaſt their charms, when ev'ry fair 
Thought this world all, and her's the brighteſt here. 
Ah! quit not the large thoughts this book inſpies 
For thoſe thin triſles which your ſex admires z 
Aſſert your claim to ſenſe, and ſhew mankind, 
That reafor is not to themſelves conſin d. 
The havghty belle, whofe beauty's awſul ſhrine 
| 'Twere laerilege t” imagine not divine, 
Who thought ſo greatly of her eyes before, 
Bid her read this, and then be vain no more. 
How poor ev'n you, who reign without comroul, 
If we except the beauties of your foal! 
Shoutd all bebolders feel the ſame ſurprize ; 
Should all who fee you, ſee you with my eyes; 
Were no ſick blaſts to make that beauty leſs ; 
Shauld you be what I think, what all confeſs : 
Tis but a narrow ſpace thoſe charms engage; 
One iſland only, and not half an age! 
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PREFACE. 


FREE Am pretty much in the ſame caſe 
: I : with Cicero, when he undertook 
to write of philoſophical matters in 

the Latin tongue, there being, then, no books - 
upon that ſubje&, but what were in Greek: - 
He was told, that ſuch an attempt would be 


uſeleſs; becauſe, thoſe who were lovers of 


philoſophy, would rather take the pains io 
ſearch for it in Greek writers, than make uſe 
of Latin ones, which treated of it but at ſe- 
cond hand ; and that thoſe who had no reliſh 


for this ſcience, would never- trouble their 


heads with either Greek or Latin. To theſe © 
objectors, he anſwered, it would happen quite - 
other wiſe; for, ſays he, the great caſe peo- - 


ple will find in reading Latin books, will! 


tempt thoſe to be. philoſophers who are none, 
aud they who already are philoſophers, by: 
| ; : 


WH PERU TS TS 
reading Greek books, will be very glad to 
ſce how the ſubject is handled in Latin. 


' Cictro might with- good reaſon anſwer 
as he did, becauſe the excellency of his ge- 
nius, and the great reputation he had acqui- 
red, warranted the ſucceſs of all he wrote: 
But in a deſign, not much unlike his, I am 
far from having thoſe grounds of confidence 
w:t:h he had, My purpoſe is to diſcourſe 
of philoſophy, but not directly in a philofo- 
phical manner; and to raiſe it to ſuch a pitch, 
that it ſhall not be too dry and infipid a ſub- 
1c to pleaſe gentlemen; nor too mean and 
trifling to entertain ſcholars. Should I be 
told (as Cicero was) that ſuch a diſcourſe as 
this would not pleaſe the learned, becauſe it 
cannot teach them any thing; nor the illite- 
rate, becauſe they will have no mind to learn; 
J will not anfwer as he did: It may be, en- 
deavouring to pleaſe every body, I have plea- 
fed no body; now, to keep a medium berwixe 
two extremes, is ſo very difficult, that, I be- 


On lieve I ſhall never defire to put myſelf a ſe- 


cond time io the like trouble. 
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this book, and have any knowledge of natu- 
ral philoſophy, that I do not pretend to in- 
ſtruct, but only to divert them; by repteſent- 
ing to their view, in a gay and pleaſing dreſs, 


what they have already ſeen in a more grave 


and ſolid habit; Not but they, to whom the 
fubjeR is new, may be both diverted and in- 
ſiruted: The firſt will act contrary to wy 
intention, if they look for profit, and the laſt, 
if they ſeek for nothing but pleaſure. 


I I have choſen that part of philoſophy 
which is moſt likely to excite curiofiry ; for 
I think nothing concerns us more, than to en- 
quire how this world, which we inhabit, is 
made; and whether there be any other worlds 
lke ic, which are alſo inhabized. as this is? 
But after all, it is at every body's diſcretion, 
bo far they will run their difquiſaions: 
thoſe who have any thoughts to loſe, may 
throw them away upon ſuch ſubjecta avtheſe; 
bur, I ſuppoſe, fuck as can employ their time | 
better, ee ee ee 3 


. 
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In theſe diſcourſes, 1 have introdaced = 


Lady, to be inſtructed in things of which ſhe- 
never heard; and I have made uſe of this fic- 


tion, to render the book the more acceptable, 
and to give encouragement to gentlewomen, 
by the example of one of their own ſex, who 


without any ſupernatural parts, or tincture of 


learning, underſtands what is ſaid to her; and 
without any confuſion, rightly apprehends 
what vortexes and other worlds are: And 
why may not there be a woman like this ima- 
ginary Marchioneſs, ſince her conceptions 
are no other than ſuch as ſhe could not chuſe 
but have? BO 


To cate things either obſcure in 
themſelves, or but darkly expreſſed, requires 
deep meditation, and an earneſt application 
of the mind; but bere, nothing more is re- 
quiſite than to read, and to imprint an idea of 
what is read; in the fancy, which will certain- 
ly be clear enough. I ſhall defire no more 


of thefair ſex, than that they will peruſe this. 


ſyſtem of philoſophy, with the ſame applica- 
tion that they do a romance or. novel when 


rA en + 


they would retain the plot, or ſiad out all its 


beanties. It is true, that the ideas of this are 
leſs familiar to moſt ladies, than of ro- 
mances, but they are not more obſcure; for 
at moſt, twice or . 
thear very Pertficncns. - 


T have not compoſed an airy ſyſtem, which 
has no foundation at all; I have made uſe of 
ſome true philoſophical arguments, and of as 
many as I thought neceſſary; but it falls out 
very luckily in this ſubject, that the phyſical 
ideas are in themſelves very diverting; and 


as they convince and fatisfy reaſon, ſo at the 


ſame time they preſent to the imagination a. 


proſpect which looks as if it were made on 


purpoſe to pleaſe it. 


 WarxT] ao any fragments which 
are not of this kind, I put them into ſome 


pretty ſtrange dreſs: Virgil has done the 


like in his Georgics; when bis ſubject is ve- 


ry dry, he adorns it with pleaſant digreſſions: 


Ovid has done the ſame in his Art of Loxe; 
and though his ſubject be of itſelf very plea- 


| fog, yet he thought it tedious to talk of no- 
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natural liberty of converſation allows: I have 
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thing but love. My ſubject has more need of 


. Gigreſſions than his, yet I have made uſe of 


them very ſparingly, and of ſuch only, as the 


placed them only where I thought my rea- 
ders would be pleaſe to meet with them; 


the greateſt part of them are in the beginning a 


of the book, becauſe the mind cannot at firſt 


be ſo well acquainted with the principal ide- 


as which are preſented to it; and, in a word, 
they are taken from the ſubjeQt ſelf; or, as 


: 1 


1 have related nothing concerning the in- 


habitants of the ſeveral worlds, which may. 


feem fabulous, or chimerical ; but have faid - 


whatever may be reaſonably thought of them; 


and the viſions which I have added, have ſame 
real foundation; what is true, and what i is 
falſe are mingled together, but ſo as to be ea- 
fily Ciſlioguiſhed: I will not undertake to juſ- 
tify fo fantaſtical: and odd a compoſition, 
which is the principal point of the work, and + 
yer, for which, I can give no very good rea- 
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THERE remains no more to be ſaid ja this 
place, to a ſort of people, who perhaps will 
not be eaſily ſatisfied, though I have good 
reaſons to give them; but, that the beſt which 
can be given will not ſatisfy them. Thoſe 
are the ſcrupulous perſons, who imagine, that 
the placing inhabitants any where, but upon 
the earth, will prove dangerous to religion: 

I know how exceſſively tender ſome are in re- 
ligious matters, and therefore I am very un- 
willing to give any offence, in what I publiſh, 

to people whoſe opinion is contrary to that I 
maintain: But religion can receive no preju- 


dice by my ſyſtem, which fills an infinity of 


worlds with inhabitants, if a little error of 
the imagination be but rectiſied. When it is 


ſaid the moon is inhabited, ſome preſently 


ſancy that there are ſuch men there as our- 
ſelves; and prieſts without any more ado, 
think him an atheiſt, who is of that opinion. 


None of Adam's poſterity, cry they, erer tra- 
velled ſo far as the moon; nor were any co- 


 lonies ever planted in that region. I grant 


it, The men in the moon are not the ſons | 
of Adam: And here again theology would 
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be puzzled, if there ſhould bemen any where, 
who never deſcended from him. To fay no 
more, this is the great difficulty to which all 
others may be reduced: To clear it by a lar- | 


ger explanation, 1 muſt make uſe of terms 
_ which deſerve greater reſpect, than to be put 


into a treatiſe, ſo far from being ſerious as 
this is. But perhaps there is no need of an- 
fwering the objeftion, for it concerns no bo- 


dy but che men in the moon; and I never 
yet affirmed there are men there; it any aſk 


what the inhabitants are, if they be not men? 


Al I can ſay is, that I never ſaw them; and 


it ĩs not becauſe I have ſeen them chat I ſpeak 
of them : Let none however think, that I ſay 
there are no men in the moon, purpoſely to 


avoid the objection made againſt me; for it 


appears, it is impoſſible there ſhould be any 
men there, according to the idea I have fra- 
med of that infinite diverſity and variety, 
which is to be obſerved in the works of Na- 


ture; this idea runs through the whale book, 


and cannot be contradifted by any philoſo- 


| Pher: Nay, I believe I thall only hear this 


objection ſtarted by ſuch 28 ſhall ſpeak of 
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theſe diſcourſes, without having read them. 
But is this a point to be depended on? No, 
on the contrary, I ſhould more probably fear, 
that the objeQion might be nodes ws from | 


many palleges. 


Tas reader will find i in 'this edition, be- 
ſides many improvements interſperſed in the 
body of the work, one new converſation, in 
which I have put together thoſe reaſonings, 
which I had omitted in the foregoing ones; 
and have ſubjoined ſome late diſcoveries in 
the firmament, ſeveral of which have nr 
yet been made _ 5 | 
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To Monſieur L* . 5 = 


NON 2 give you, Sir, a chicks de- 
* T 8 tail how 1 paſſed my time in the 
KORN country, with the Marchioneſs of 
| Gu, would make a large vo- 
12 and what is yet worſe, a volume of phi- 
loſophy: Whereas the entertainments you 


{> 


expect are of another. kind, as balls, parties 


at play, or hunting, inſtead of which you mult 
take up with vortexes, planets, and new 
worlds; theſe were the ſubject of our con- 
ver ſation. Now, as you have the happineſs 


to be a philoſopher, one entertainment is the 
fame to you as another. And I fancy, vou 


will be pleaſed, that I have brought over the 
Marchioneſs to our party; we could not have 
gained a more conſiderable perſon, for youth 


and beauty are ever iseſlimable: If Wiſdom . 
| would appear with ſucceſs to mankind, think 


you {he could do it more effedtually than in 


the perſonof this lady? And yet was her com- 
pany but half ſo agreeable, I am perſuaded 


To Monſienr L. x7 
all the world would run mad after Wiſdom. 
| Bur, though I tell you allihe diſcourſe l bad 

with the lady, you muſt not expect miracles 
from me; It is impoſſible, without her wit, 
to expreſs her ſentiments, in the ſame man- 
ner ſhe delivered them. For my part, 1 think 
ber very learned, from the great diſpolitioa 
ſhe has to learniag. It is not poring upon 
books that makes a man a ſcholar. I Km] 
many who have done nothing elſe, and yet I 
Dare not one titile the wifer: But per- 
3s Mexpect, before T enter upon my ſub- 
n decribe the ſituation, and'build- 
inge Doe Narchioneſsn ſeat; many ee ; 


and myſelf that labour; let it ſuffice, that I 
tell you, I found no company with the lady; 
this I was not at all diſpleaſed at; the firſt. 
to days drained me of all the news I brougbt 
from Paris; what I now ſend yow- is aſtro- 
nomical converſation, which I will divide in- 


a ee . 
ther. 
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7 hat the earth ic a planet, which turns on itſelf, ant 
WAP REN E evening, after upper; we went 
Fo Þ} > take @ turn in the park; the , 
rom the heat of the preceding day, 
about an hour high, and ber luſtre, between the tree 
made a moſt agreeable mixture of light-and ſhade; 
the ſlars were arrayed in all their glory; and not a. 
muſing. on this awful proſpect, but who can long; 
. e th . 
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1 A CONVERSATION on THE 


ö contemplate on the moon and ſtars in the company 
of a pretty woman? 1 am much miſtaken if that is 
a.time for contemplation : Well, Madam, ſays I to 
the Marchionefs, is dot the night as pleaſint as the 
day ? 'T he day, replied ſhe, like a fair beauty, is 
clear and dazzling; but the night, like a brown one, 
more ſoft and moving. You are generous, Madam, 
anlwered I, to prefer the brown, who have all the 
charins that belong to the fair: But, is there any 
_ thing more beautiful in nature than the day? The 

heroices of romances are generally fairz and that 
beauty muſt be perfect, which has all the advantages 
of imagination. Tell me not, fays ſhe, of perfect 
beauty; nothing can be fo that iz not moving. But 
ſince you talk of romances, why do lovers in their 
ſongs and elegies, addreſs themſelves to the night ? 
It is the night, Madam, replied I, that crowns their 
Joys, and therefore deſerves their thanks. But it 
is the night, anſwered ſhe, that hears their com- 
| plaints, and how comes it to paſs, the day is fo lit- 
tle uuſled with. their ſecre:s? I confeſs, Madam, 
ſays I. the night has ſomewhat a more melancholy 
| Air than the day, we fancy the ſtars march more fis 
 1«ntly thanthe ſun; and our thoughts wander with. 
me more liberty, whillt we think all the world at 
ell but ourſelves: Beſides, the day is more. uniform; 


Ake nothing but the fun, and one light in the ir 
wmament; whilſt the night ſhews us variety of 'ob- 


* us ben which en ; 
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you fiy is true, I love the ſtars ; there is ſomewhat - 
charming in them, I could almoſt be angry with the 
ſun for effacing them And I cannot, ſays I, par- 
don him for keeping all thoſe worlds from my ſight: 
What worlds, ſays ſhe, 3 
do you mean: 

| 60 ons tender, Madre r 
put me upon my folly, and I begin to rave: What 
folly, anſwexed.ſhe, I diſcover none? Alas ſays I. 
I am aſhamed, 1 muſt own it, I have had a flrong 
fancy that every ſtar is a world: I will not ſwear 
that it is true, but muſt think ſo, becay'e it is ſo. 
pleaſant to believe it ; it is a fancy come into my 
head. which is very diverting. If your folly be ſo 


diverting, ſays the Marchioneſs, pray make me ſen - 


ſible of it ; provided the pleaſure be ſo great, 1 will 
believe as much of the ſtars as you would have me. 
1 fear, Madam, replied 1, it is a diverſion you will 
| not reliſh; it is. not like reading one. of Moliere's 
plays; it is a pleaſure rather of the lancy than of 
the judgment. I hope, anſwered ſhe, you do not 
think me incapable of it; teach me your ſtars, I will 
ſhew you the contrary. No, no, ſays I, it ſhall ne- 
ver be ſaid 1 was talking philoſophy at ten o'clock 
* atnight, to the moſſ amiable ereature iu the univerſe; 
bad your philoſophers ſomewhere elle. ; 
Ber vain were my excuſes ; who could reſi ſuch 5 
charms? r 
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where to begin ; for to a perſon who underſtanis | 
not any thing ot natural philoſophy, you muſt gou 
great way about to prove that the earth may be n 
planet: the planets ſo many earihs; and all the ſtars 
diſtin worlds x however, to give her a general no». 
tion of philoſophy, at laſt I refblved on this method; 
Madam, ſays I, all philoſophy is founded upot theſe 
| two propoſitions, 1. That we are too ſhort ſighted ; | 
or, 2 That we are too curious ; for if our eyes 

were better than they are we ſhould foorfee whe- · 
ther the ſlars were worlds or not; and i. on the o- 

whether the ſtars are worlds or net, which I think is 
much to the ſame purpoſe: But the buſineſs is, we 
| have a mind to know more than we ſes: Aod again, 
. if we could diſcern well what we do ſee, it would 
rr 
olhero ile than they arc. So that your true philo- 
| fopher will not believe what he does ſee, and is al: 
_ ways: conjefturing at what he doth not; which, B 
think, is a life not much to be envied:' Upon this L 
fancy to myſelf, dug Nature very muck reſembles. 
an opera; where you ſand, you do not ſee the ſtage 
as it really is, but as'it is placed with advantage, and 
all the wheels and movements bid, to make the re- | 
"preſentation the more agreeable : Nor do you trou- 
ble yourſelf bow, or by what means the machines 
ne moved, though certainly an engineer in the pit 
Ba... | 
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ſed with the motion, and is demonſtrating to him- 
ſelf oa what it depends, and how it comes to paſs. 
This engineer is like a philoſopher, though the dif- 
ficulty be greater on the philoſopher's part, the ma» 
chines of the theatre being not near ſo curious as 
thoſe of Nature, whodiſpoſes her wheels and fprings 
ſo much out of fight, that we have been a long while 
gueſſing at the movement of the univerſe. Let us 
imagine ſome of the ancient ſages to be at an ope- ; 
ra, ſoch as Pythegoras, Plato, or Ariſtotle, and all 
the wiſe men who bave made ſuch a noiſe in the 
avorld, for theſe many ages: We will ſuppoſe them 
at the repreſentation of Phaeton, where they ſee the 
aſpiring youth lifted up by the winds, but do not 
diſcover the wires by which he mounts, nor know 
they any thing of what is done behind the ſcenes. 
Would you baveall thephiloſopbers own themſelves 
to be ſtark fools, and confeſs ingenuouſly they do 
not know how it comes to paſs: No, no, they are 
not called wiſe men for nothing: though, let me tell 
you, moſt of their wiſdom depends vpon the igno. 


gives his opinĩon, and how improbable ſoever, there 
are fools enough of all ſorts to believe them One 
tells you Phaeton is drawn up by a hidden magnetic 
virtue, no matter where it lies; and pethaps the 
grave gentleman, will take pet, if you alk him the 
queſtion: Another ſays, Phaeton is compoſed gf 
COPIER CCI IO Tneny and aſter 


rance of their neighbours. - Fvery man preſemly 
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bers than a ſucking child does of algebra: A third | 
out of his miſireſs's company, with an hundred ſuch | 
| extravagant fancies, that a man muſt conclude the 
old ſages were very good banterers: But now comes 
Monſieur Deſcartes, with ſome of the moderus, bd 
they tell you Phaetoh aſcends, becauſe a greater : 
veight than he deſcends ; ſo that now we do not be- 
Den body can move without it is and tan fer. 
| ſo-that nothing can riſe or fall, bat by the means of 
a counterpoilſe ; to ſee Nature then, as ſhe really is, | 
perceive, ſays the lady, philoſophy is now become 
very mechanical. Yes, Madam, replied?, ſo mecha · 
_ - Hieal, thad 1 fear we ſhall quickly be aſhamed of it; 
they vill have the world to be in targe, what u watch 
i in fall, thatis very regular, and depends only vp 
 * nr ths Juſt GG meer Seger 
| not formaty rn 
Do not yon think. then that you honoured it more 
chan it deferved ? For moſt people have the leſs ef · 
deem for it, ſinee they have pretended to know it. 
Ie not of their opinion, ſays ſhe t 1 valye it we 
| more bace 1 know it reſerbles e watch; aod th | 
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noreplainand ealthe wholeorder of Nature ſeems, | 
to me it appears to be the more admirable. - FE 
renn the deaiahbedipes. 
with theſe ſolid notions, but I am certain there are 


few who have them beſides yourſelf : r People gene · 
rally ee whe they do not eee ee 
n 8 NN | 
ſand her; and deſpiſe her below legerdemain, when | 
once they are acquainted with het; but 1 find you, 
Madam, ſo much better diſpoſed, that | have nothing 
to do but to draw the curtain, and ſhew you the 

world. That noble expanſe which appears fartheſt - 

from the earth (where we reſide) is called the hea- f 
vens, that anure fir mament, where the ſtars are faſ t. 

enced like ſo many nails, (and are called fixed) be- 
cauſe they ſeem to have no other motion than that 
of their horiz vu, which carries them with itſelf fram 
caſt to weſt. Between the earth and thisgreat vault (28 
I may call it) hang, at different heights, the ſun, and 

| the moon, withthe other five ſtars, Mereury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter; and Saturn, which we call the gie 
nets. - Theſe planets not being faſtned to the ſame .- 
vers aſpects and poſitions : Whereas the fixed lars, | - 

in reſpeFt to one another, are always in the ſame. . 

ſitaation : For example, the chariot which you ſee - 

is compalſed of theſe ſeven Nars, has been, and ever 

* Ter” 


2 pu _— 3 


leiſure produced theſe firſt obſervations, which have 
| ſince been the foundation of aſtronomy ; which ſeĩ· 
ence had its birth in Chaldea, as geometry ſprung | 


founding the bounds of the fields, oceaſioned their | 


one's land from that of his neighbour. So that Aſtro - 


| of Love. 


| flick to aſtronomy, my ſoulis not mercenary enough 
| for geometry, nor is it tender enough for poetry 


x kind of paſtoral life, all which ſuits beſi with aſtro- 
| nomy. Do not deceive yourſelf, Madam, replied | 
1; it is not a true ſhepherd's life to talk of the flars 
and planets: dee if they pals their time ſo in Aftrea.. | 
That fort of ſhepher@+-craft, anſwered ſhe, is too 


us proceed; When they had placed the heavens in 
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nearer to the ſun, and ſometimes farther fron ] 
and ſo it is with the reſt of the planets, Thus things 
appearedtothe old Chaldean ſhepherds, whoſe great 


from Egypt, where the inundation of the Nile con» | 


inventing more exact meaſures to diſtinguiſh every 


domy was the daughter of Idleneſs, Geometry the | 
daughter of Intereſt ; and if we did but examine 
Poetry, we ſhould certainly 3 ONE 


- 
- 


3 car glad gn he ady; 3 hong ee 
nealogy of the ſciences, and am convinced I mult - 


bur I have as much time to ſpare as aſtronomy re- 
quires; beſides, we are now in the country, and lead | 
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dangerous for me to learn: I love the honeſt Chal- 
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the diſpoſition you tell me. pray, what is the next 
queſtion? The next, ſays I, is tbe difpoſiog the ſe- 
making a ſyſtera ; but before I exppind the fiſt ſyſ. 
ly like the Athenian idiot, who fancied all the ſhips 
that came.ints the Pyreum port, belonged to bim: 
Nor js nr folly leſs extravagant, we believe all 
things in sture deſigned for our aſe; and do but 
alk a philoſopher, to what purpoſe there is that pro - 
digious company of fixed ſtars; when a far leſs num · 
ber wanls performs the ſervice they do us? He en · 
ſwers coldly, they were made to pleaſe our fight. 
Upan this principle they imagined the earth reſted 
io the centre of the uriverſe, while all the celeſtial 
badjes (which were made for it) took the pains to 
turn: round. te give light to. it. They placed the 
| ter Venue, the fag, Mars, Jupiter, Saum: above 

all theſe they ſer the heaven of fixed ſlars: The . 
carth wasjuſt in tha mile of thoſe circles which = 
contain ihe plavets, ani} the greater the circles were, ; 
they were tbe fanther diſtant from the carth, and by 
conſequence ihe fartheſt planets-rook up the mt 
time lo-fioiſhing their courſe; which in effeft is == 
wet But wh fays the Murchionefs (interrupthig —a— 
ne} eye NE e "oh Ir ems to mers. Eo 
— make' te pleir er; for ſhould 1 give'i 


- 
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you as it came from Ptolemy its author, or ſome o- 
thers who have ſince ſtudiedit, I ſhould frighten you, 
1 fancy, inſtead of diverting you. Since the moti- 
ons of the planets are not ſo regular, but that ſome- 
times they go faſter, ſometimes lower, ſometimes 
are nearer the earth, and ſometimes farther from it; 


the ancients invented I do not know how many orbs 
or circles, involved one within another, which they 


thought would ſolve all objections. This confuſi- 

on of circles was ſo great that at that time, when 
' they knew no better, a certain king of Caſtile, a 
great mathematician, (but not much troubled with 
religion) ſaid, That, had God conſulted him when 
he made the world, he would have told him how 


to have framed it better. The ſaying was very a- 


theiſtical, and no doubt the inſtructions he would 


have given the Almighty, were the ſuppreſling thoſe 
circles with which he had clogged the celeſtial mo- 


tions, and the taking away two or three ſuperfluous ; 
| heavens, which were placed above the fixed ſtars; . 
for the philoſophers, to explain the motion of the. | 
| celeſtial bodies, had above the uppermoſt heaven 


(which we ſee) ſound another of cryſtal, to influence 


ever they heard of another motion, they preſently 
clapped up a cryſtal heaven, which coſt them nothing, 


- But why, ſays the lady, muſl their heaven be of ery · 


ſtal. would nothing elſe ſerve as well? No, no, re 
plied I, nothing ſo well; for the light is to come 


and give motion to the inferior heavens; and where- | 
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| through them, and yet they are to be ſold. Ar. 
totle would have it ſo, be had found ſolidity to be 
one of their excellencies, and when he had once ſaid 
it, no body would te fo rude as to queſtion him. Bur 

it ſeems there were comets much higher than the 
philoſophers expected, which as they paſſed along, 
broke the cryſtal heavens, and confounded the uni- 
verſe. Put, to make the beſt of a bad market, they 
preſently melted down their broken glaſs, and to A- 
riſtotle's confuſion, made the heavens fluid; and by 
the obſervations of theſe latter ages, it is now out 
of doubt, that Venus and Mercury turn round the 
ſun, not round the earth, according to the ancient 
ſyſtem which is erery where exploded, and all the 
authorities not worth a raſh. But that which I am 
going to lay down, will ſolve all, and is fo clear, that 
the king of Caſtile himſelf may ſpare his advice. Me- 
thinks, anſwered thd Marchioneſs, your philoſopt 

is a kind of out · ery, dave he dic 0e ds the 
work cheapeſt, carries it from all the reſt. This, 
ſays I, is very true, Nature is a great houſewife, ſhe 
al ways makes uſe of what coſts leaſt, let the diffe 
rence be ever ſo inconſiderable ; and yet this fruga · 
 lity is accompanied with an extraordinary magnifi- 
cence, which ſhines through all her works; that is, 
the is magnificent in the deſign, but frugal in the 
execution, and what can be more praiſe worthy, 
than 'a great deſign accompliſhed with a little ex- 


pence. * 
0 „ 
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vy. we place our thrift in the deſign, and are at ten 
times more charge in warkmanſhip than it requites ; 
nich is very ridiculous. Imitate Nature then, re: 
plied ſhe, in your ſyſtem, and give me as little trou · 
ble as you can to comprehend you. Madam, ſays 
1, fear it not, we have done with our impertinen- 
ces: Imagine then a German called Copernicus eon · 
founding every thing, tearing in pieces the beloved 
circles of antiquity, and ſhattering their cryſtal hea- 
vens like ſo many glaſs windows; ſeized with the 
noble rage of aſtronomy, he ſaatches up the earth 
from the centre of the univerſe, ſends her packing, 
and places the ſun in the centre, to which it did 
more juſtly belong; the planets no longer turn round 
the earth, nor ineloſe it in the circles they deſcribe; 
if they give vs Jight, it is but by chance, and as they 
meet us in their way: All now turns tound the ſun, 


even the earth herſelf ; and Copernicus, to puniſh _ 


the earth for her former lazineſs, makes her contri- 


bute all he can to the motion of the planets and 


heavens; and now ſtripped of all the heavenly equi» 
| page with which ſhe was ſoglorioully attended. ſhe 


has nothing left her but the moon, which ſlill turns 
round about her: Fair and ſoftly, ſays. the Mar- 


chioneſs, I fancy you yourielf are ſcized with the, 


noble fury of aſtronomy ; a litile le q rapture, and 
1 ſhall underſtand you the better. The ſun, you af · 
firm, is in the centre of the univerſe, and is immove» | 


able; what follows next? It is Mercury, lays bp 


% 
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be turns round the ſun, ſo that the ſun is in the een 
tre of the circle wherein Mercury moves 3 above 


Mercury, is Venus, who turns alſo round the ſun; 


after, comes the earth, which being placed higher 
than Mereury and Venus, makes a greater circle 
round the ſun than either of them; at laſt comes 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, in the ſameorder Iname 
them; ſo that Saturn has the greateſt circle round 
the ſun, which is the reaſon he is longer in maki g 
his revolution than any of the other planets. You 
have forgot the moon, ſays the Marchioneſs. We 
ſhall quickly find her again, replied 1; the moon 
turns round the earth, and does not leave her, but 


as the earth advances in the circle, which the de. 


ſcribes about the ſun ; and if the moon turns round 
the ſun, it is becauſe ſhe will not quit the earth. I 
underſtand you, an{wered ſhe, and I love the moon 
for ſtaying with us when all the other planets aban · 
don us; nay, I tear your German would have vil · 
lingly taken her away too if he could; for in all his 
proceedings, I find he had a great ſpite to the earth.. 
It was well done of him, ſays I, to abate the vanity 
of mankind, who had taken vp the beſt place in the 
univerſe ; and it pleaſes me to ſee the earth in the 
erouds of the planets. Sure, anſwered ſhe, you do 
not think their vanity extends itſelf ſo far as aſtro · 
nomy ! Do you believe you have hambled me, in: 
telling me the earth goes round the ſun? For my 
part, I do not think myſelf the worſe for it. L com 
2 3 
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feſs, Madam, replied I, it is my belief, that a fair la- 
dy would be much more concerned for her place | 
at a ball, than for her rank in the univerſe; and th 
precedence of two planets wil not make half ſuch 
a ndiſe in the world, as that of two ambaſſadors; 
however, the ſame inclination which reigns at ace · 
'remony, governs. in a ſyſtem; and if you love the 
vppermoſt place in the one, the philoſopher deſires 
the centre in the other; he fi:tters bimfelf that all 
things were made for him, and inſenſibly believes a 
matter of pure ſpeculation to be a point of intereſt, 
This is a calumny, ſays ſhe, you have invented a+ 
gainſt mankind ; why did they receive this ſyſtem, 
il it was ſo erroneons; I know not, anſwered I, but 
I am ſure Copernicus himſelf difiruſted the foceefs 
of his opinion ; it was z long time before he would 
venture to publiſh it: nor had he done it then, with- 
cut the importuniry of his friends. Bat do you 
"'Kho'v..what became of him? The very day they 
brought him the firſt printed ſheet of his book, he 
died; foreſeeing. that he ſhould never be able to re · 
c:ncile all the contradiftions, and therefore very 
wiiely f pt out of the way. I would be juſt to all 
the world, ſays the lady, but it is hard to faney we | 
10ve, and yet find we do not change our place; we 
Ws ourſelves in the morning where we lay 
down at night: Perhaps you will tell me the whole 
_ earth, moves. Yes, certainly, adds I; it is the awe 
U 


* 
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when you wake you find yourſelf in the ſame place, 
and the fame ſituation, in reſpett to all the parts of 
the host. It is true, tephed he, but there is a great 
difference, when I wake I find another ſhore, and 
that ſhows me, my boat has changed its place. Bot 
it is not the ſame with the earth. I find all things as 
1le't them. No, no, fays I, there is another ſhore 
too; you know that beyond the circles of the pla- 
nets are fixed ſtars, there is our ſhore, I am upon the 
earth, and the earth makes a great circle rund the 
ſvn, I look for the centre of the circle and ſee the 
ſun there, then I direct my fight beyond the ſun in 
a right line, and ſhould certainly diſcover che fixed 
flars which anſwer to the ſun, but that the light of 
the ſun eff. ces them: but at night I caſily perceive 
which is exactly the ſame thing : if the earth did 
rot change its place inthe circle where it is, I ſhould 
ſee the fun always againft the ſame fixed lars ; but 
when the earth changes its place, the ſan muſt an- 
ſwer to other ſtars, and there again is your ſhore, 
makes her circle in a year, I ſee the ſun ie wie in 
the ſpace of a year anfwer ſucceſſively to the whole 
circle of the fixed ſtars, which circle is called the 
zodiac ; I vill draw you the figure of it, if you pleaſe, 
on the ſand ? It is no matter, replied the lady, I can 
do well enough without it: beſides, it will give an 
air of learging to wy park, which I would not bave 


_ - fun, it ſeems to: riſe 3-and as it turns from him, it 
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in it: For I have heard of a certain philoſopher, 
who being ſhipwrecked upon an unknown. ifland, | 
| ſeeing ſeveral mathematical figures traced on the | 
ſea ſhore, cried out to thoſe who followed him. Cou · 
rage, my companions, the iſte is inhabited, behold 
the footſteps of men. but you may ſpare your ſi · 
gures, ſuch footlteps are not decent here. . 
I conrxss, Madam, added I, the footſteps of lo- 
vers would better become this place; that is, your 
name and cypher carved on the trees by your ado, 
rers. Tell me not, ſays ſhe, of lovers and adorers, 
1 am for my beloved ſun and planets. - But how 
| comes it to paſs that the ſun, as to the fixed ſtars, 
compleats his courſe but in a year, and yet goes o. 
ver our heads every day? Did you never, replied I, 
obſerve a bowl on the green? It runs towards the jack, 
and at ihe ſame time turns very often round itſelf, 
| fo that the parts which were above are below, and 
_ thoſe which were below are above; juſt ſo it is with 
' the earth: at the ſame time that ſhe adyances on 
the circle, which in a year's ſpace ſhe makes round 
| the ſun, in 24 hours ſhe turns round herſelf; ſo that 
in 24 hours every part of the earth loſes the ſan, 
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| ſeems to fall. Itis very pleaſant, ſays ſhe, that the 
| earth muſt take all upon herſelf, and the ſun do no- 
+ thing : and when the moon, the other planets, and 


h 
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hours, you will ſay; that too is only fancy | Mere 
fancy, Madam, which proceeds from the ſame cauſe, 
for the planets oompleat their courſes round the fon 
at unequal times, according to their unequal diſtan- · 
ces; and that which to-day we ſee anſwer to a cet · 
tuin point iu the zodiac, or circle of the fixed lars, 
to-morrow will anſwer to another point, becauſe it 
is advanced on its own citcle; as well as we are ub 


ranced upon ours: We move, and the planet: move | 


too, but with more or leſt rapidity then we do; this 
puts us in different points of fight in reſpeft to them, 
and makes us think their couries irregular ; but 
there is no occaſion of diſtourſing to you on that 
head j it is ſufficient to inform you that what ſvems 
irregular in the planets, proceeds only from our ma» 


tion, when in truth they ire all very regular. 1 will 


ſuppoſe them fo, ſays the lady, but I would not 
have their regularity put the earth to ſo great trow- 
ble; methinks you exuct too much aftivity from ſa 

ponderdus a maſs. But, ſays I. had you rather that 
the ſun and all the lars, which are vaſt great bo- 
round the earth: and that the fixed ſtars, which are 
in a circle of infinite extent, whoſe movement bs 1. 
ways extreme, ſhould run in s day, 300,000,000 of 
leagues, and go farther than from hence to Chinas 
in the time thar you could ſay, Away; quick to CM. 
na, as they needs muſt, if the earth did not turn 
round itſelf every 24 hours? To ſiy the truth, iris 
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the tour which at moſt is not above gooo leagues; 
you perceive plainly, that to ſet gooo leagues againſt 
300,000,008 is no trifling difference. 'Oh, ſays ſhe, 


the ſun and ſtars are all fire, their motion is not ve- | 


ry flow: but the earth 1 faney, is a little unwieldy. 
That, replied 1, fignifies nothing ; for what thiok 
you of a firſt rate ſhip, which carries 1 50 gune, and 
above 3000 men, belides great quantities of mer- 
chandize ? One puff of wind, you ee, fets her a 
failing, becauſe the water is liquid, and being eaſily 
| ſeparated, very little reſiſts the motion of the ſhip; 
or if ſhe lie in the middle of a river, ſhe will with- 
out difficulty drive with the ſfream, becavſe there 
is nothing to oppoſe her courſe, ſo the earth, tho 
never ſo weighty, is as eaſily borne up by the celeſ- 
tial matter, which is a thouſand times more fluid 


- than the water, and fills all that great ſpace where 


earth faſtened to reſiſt the motion of the celeſtial 
matter, and'not be driven by it ? You may as well 
fancy a little bloek of wood can withſtand the cur- 


rent of a river. But pray, ſays ſhe, bow can the 


earth, with all its weight, be borne up by your ce 
leſtial matter, which moſt be very light, becauſe it 
is fo fluid? It does not argue, anſwered I, that 
what is moſt fluid, is moſt light : For what think 
you of the great ſhip I mentioned juſt now, which 
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ſhip, ſays ſhe, with ſome warmth, and I begin to ap+ 
prehe nd myſelf in ſome danger upon ſuch a whicli- 
gig as you have made the earth. There is no dan · 
ger, replied I, but, Madam, if your fears increaſe, 
we will have the earth ſupported by four elephants, 
as the Indians believe it. Hey day, cried ſhe, here 
is another ſyſtem ; however, 1 love thoſe people for 
taking care of themſelves, they have a good foun- 


too venturous with the celeſtial matter; and yet I 
fancy, if the Indians thought the earth in the leaſt 
CE | 
F clepbants. : 
Torr do well, ſays I, laughing at ber fancy; 
who would ſleep in fear; And if you have occaſign 
for them to night, we will put as many as you pleaſe 
in our ſyſtem, we can take them away again by de- 
grees, as you grow better confirmed. I do not 
think them very neceſſary, replied ſhe, I have coun 
rage enough to turn. You ſhall turn 
Madam, ſays I, and (hall find delightful ideas in this | 
ſyſtem. For example, ſometimes 1 fancy myſelf 
ſuſpended in the air, without any motion, while the 
earth turns-round me in 24 hours; I fee I know 
not how many different faces paſs under-me, ſome 
white, ſome black, and ſome tauny ; ſometimes I 
ſce hats, and ſometimes furbants; now heads with 

hair; and then bald pates; here I ſee cities with 


floats on? I will have nothing to do with the great 


dation to truſt 10, while we Copernicans are a little == 
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towers of porcelain ; and anon, great countries with 
_ pothiog but buts; here I fee vaſt oceans, and there 
nothing but deſarts; in ſhort, I diſcover the infinite 

1 covess, ſays ſhe, 24 hours would thus be vo- 
ry. well beſtowed, ſo we were in the place where 


we are now, 1 do not mean in the park, but we will 


ſuppoſe ourſelves in tho air, other people contioual- 


ly paſſing by, who take up our place, and che end 


of 24 hours we return to it again. P 

comprebended it better: Firſt then, we might ſee the 
Engliſh paſſing by us, up to the ears in politicks, yet 
{tiling the nation no better than we do the world 
in the moon; then follows a great ſea, and there 
perhaps ſome veſſel, not near in that tranquillity as 
we are; then come ſome of the Iroquois going to 
eat a prifoner for their breakfaſt, who ſeems as lit 


the concerned as his devourers. After appear the 


time in drefſing proviſions for their huſbands, and 
painting their lips and eye-brows blue, only topleaſe 


the greateſt brutes in the world. Then the Tartars go- 
ing devoutly on pilgrimage to their-greet Preſſer 


John, who never comes out of a gloomy apartment 
all bung with lamps, by the light of which they pay 
who make no ſcruples of granting every thing to 
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| the firſt comer, except what they think eſſentially 
belongs to their huſbands : Then the inhabitants of 
tle Tartary, going to ſteal coneubines for the 
Turks and Perſians : and at laſt, our own dear couns 
trymen, it may be, in ſome points, as ridiculous as 
the beſt of them. 

Tuts, fays the Marchionefs, is very pleaſant; 
but, to imagine what you tell me, though I were 
above, and ſaw all this, I wou'd have the liberty to 
haſten or retard the motion of the earth, according 
as the objects pleaſed me more or leſs ; and 1 aſſure 
you I ſhould quickly ſend packing the politicians and 
man eaters, but ſhould have a great curioſity tor the 
fair Circaſſians; for methinks they have a cuſtom 
very particular. But I bave a difficulty to ſolve, 


air changes every moment, ſo we breathe the air of 
another country. Not at all, replied I, for the air 
which encompaſſes the earth, does not extend above 
a certain height, perhaps twenty leagues ; it follows 
us, and turns with us: have you not ſeen the la- 
bours of the filk-worm, the ſhells which thoſe lit · 
tle inſets impriſon themſelves in, and weave with 
ſo much art and cloſeneſs; but yet their covering 
is of adown very looſe and ſoft : Sothe earth which 
is ſolid is eovered from the ſurface 20 leagues up- 
wards with à kind of down, which is the air, and 
like the ſhell of the filk-worm turns at the ſametime. 

Beyond the air is the celeſtial matter, incompat ably 
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mm 1s ſomewhat low, and 
changes in his lidle Mel!? Te is uns replied l, ber 
Nature takes no notice of ſuch minute particular 

motions, but drives us along with the general moi · 
on, as if ſhe were at bowls. | 

Mzrulnas, ſays ſhe, it is very ridieulous to be 

upon a thing that turns, and be in all this perplexi- 
ty, and yet not be well aſſured that it does turn: 
and to tell you the truth, I begin to diſtruſt the rea- 
ſons you give, why we ſhould not be ſenſible of the 
motion of the earth; for is it poſſible there ſhould 
not be ſome little mark left, by 6 
perceive it? 
Ax motions, replied I, the more common and 
natural they are the leſs perceptible, and this holds 
true even in tnorality; the motion of ſelf-love is ſo 
natural to us, that for the moſt part we are not ſen» 
ſible of it, and we believe we act by other princt» 
ples. Ah! fays the Marchioneſs, now are yoo mo- 
raliz'ng, to a queſſion of natural philoſophy which 
is funning v ide of the argument: But enough, this 
lecture is ſufficient for the firſt time ; let us now de- 
part and meet here again to-morrow, you with your 
ſyſtems, and I with my ignorance. 

I» returning back to the caſtle, that 1 might fay 
all 7 could on the ANN told her of a . 


«E- 
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tem, invented by Tycho Brache, who had fixed the 
. earth in the centre of the world, turned the fun 
round the carth, and the raſt of the planets round 
' the ſun; for ſince the new diſcoveries, there was no 
way left to have the planets turn round the earth. 
But the lady, with the quickeſt apprehenſion, repli- 
ed, ſhe. thought that too affected a ſyſtem, that a- 
mong ſo many great bodies, the earth only ſhould 
be exempted from turning round the ſun; that it was 
improper to make the ſun turn round the earth, 
when all the planets rurned round the ſun; and 
that though this fyficm was to prove the immobilty 
of the earth, yet ſhe thought it very impeobable : ñ 
So we reſolved to flick to Copernicus, whoſe opinĩ 
da we thought moſt uniſorm, probable, and divert · 
ing. In a word, the ſimplicity of his fyſtem convin- 
ces us, and the boldneſs of it ſurprizes with plea- 


gan to be accuſtomed to it, and that Copernicus 
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That the Moon is an habitable world. 


NMR NH E next morning, as ſoon as any 
2 one could get admittance, I ſent to 
& T the Marchioneſs's apartment, to 

BS) know how ſhe had reſted, and whe- 
* 9 
diſturbed her? She returned for anſwer, that ſhe be- 


himſelf had not ſlept better. Soon after, there 
came ſome neighbours to dinner, who ſtaid with her 
till the evening, according to a tireſome rural cui · 
rom; nay, and they were very obliging in going 
then, for the country likewiſe gives a privilege of 
extending their viſits to the next morning. if they 
be ſo diſpoſed, and have not the conſcience to break 
up. The lady and myſelf, finding ourſelves at li- 
berty, in the evening, went again to the park, and 
immediately fell upon our ſyſtems : She ſo well re- 
tained what I told her the night before, that ſhe de · 

fired I would proceed without any repetition. Well, 

Madam, ſays I, ſince the ſan, which is now immove» 


turns round him is now become one, you will nat 
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be ſurpris d when you hear that the mon is an 
earth too, and a habitable world. 1 confeſs, ſays 
ſhe, I have often heard talk ot the world in the moon, 
but I always looked upon it as viſionary, and mere 
fancy. And, replied I, it may be fo ſtill: 1 am in 
this caſe, as people in a civil war, where the uncer- 
tainty of what may happen, makes them hold intel - 
ligenee with the oppoſite party, and correfpor id with 
their very enemies; for though 1 do verily believe 
the moon is inhabited, 1 live civilly with thoſe who 
do not believe it ; and I am (like fome honeft gen- 
the prevailing opiniaen ; but till the unbelievers have 
a mate canſiderable advantage, — 
habitants of the moon. 

enen e eee by commenter 
on between Paris and St, Dennis, and one, who was 
never beyond the walls of this city, faw St. Dennis 
from the towers of Notre-Dame; you aſk him if 
he believes St. Dennis is inhabited as Paris is? He 


preſently anſwers boldly, No; for, ſays he, I ſee ve- 


ry well-tbe people-at Patis, but thoſe at St. Den- 
nis 1 do not ſee at all, nor did I ever bear of any 
there: lt is true, you tell him, that rom the tow · 
ers of Notre-Dame, he cannot perceive any inhadi- 
tants of St. Dennis, becauſe of the diſtance ; but 


| al that be docs diſcover of $1. Dennis, very much | 
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the earth; the earth in the ſame manner receives 
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reſembles what he ſees at Paris, the ſteeples, how- 


ſes, and walls, ſo that it may very well be inhabited 
as Paris is. All this ſigniſies nothing, my eockneigh- 
Nill maintsins that St Dennis is not inhabited, be- 


| Cauſe he ſees nobody there. The moon is our 87. 


Dennis, and every one of us, like this Pariſian cock- 
neigh who never went out of his own city. 

You are too ſevere, fays ſhe, upon your fellow 
citiz:ns; we are not all ſure ſo filly. as the cock» 
peigh; ſince St. Dennis is juſt like Paris, he is a 


_ fool if he does not think it inhabited : But the moon 


is not at all like the earth. Take care what you ſay, 
Madam, replied I, for if the moon reſembles the 
earth, you are under a neceſſity to believe it inha- 


bited. If it be ſo. ſays ſhe, I own I cannot be dif 


penſed from believing it; and you ſeem fo confident 
of it, that I fear I muſt, whether I will or no. It 


s true, the two motions of the earth, (which I could 


never imagine till now) do a little ſtagger me as to 
all the reſt; but yer, bow is it poſſible the earth 


' ſhould enlighten as the moon does, without which 


they cannot be alike ? If that be all, added I, the 
difference is not great; for it is the ſun which is 
the ſe le fountain of Night ; that quality proceeds on- 
by from bim; and if the planets give light to us, it 
is becauſe they firſt receive it from the ſun; the ſun 
ſends light to the moon, and the reflects it back on 


light ſrom the ſun, and ſends it to the moon; for 
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the diſtance is the ſame between the earth and the 
moon, az between the moon and the earth 5 
Bur, ſays the Marchioneſa, is the earth as fit to 
ſend back the light of the ſun as the moon is? You 
are altogether for the moon, ſaid I; ſhe is muck 
obliged to you; but you muſt know that light is 
what is ſolid, but paſs through what admits of an 
entrance in.a right line, as air or-glaſs: So that what 
makes the moon enlighten. us, is that. ſhe is a fiem 
and ſolid body, from which the little balls rebound; 
and we maſt deny our ſenſes, if we will not allow 
the earth the ſame folidity : In ſhort, the difference 
is how ve are ſeated; for the moon being at ſo vaſt 
a diſtance from us, we. can only diſcover her to be 
a body of light, and do not perceive that ſhe is a 
great maſs, altogether like the earth: Whereas, on 
the contrary, becauſe we ace ſo near the. earth, we 


know her to be a great maſs, proper tor the furniſh" 


ing proviſion for animals ; but do not diſcover her 
to be a body of light, for want of the due diſtance : 
It is juſt ſo with us all, fays the lady, we are daz- 
zled with the quality and fortune of thoſe who are 
n 
we ſhould find ourſelves upon a level. 

Ir is the very ſame thing, ſays I; We would 
jodge of all things, bur yet land in the wrong place ; 
| we are too near to judge of ourſelves, and too far 
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things as they are, is to land between the man 


and the earth 3 to be purely a ſpeCtator of this world, 
and nat an iohabitant.- I hail never be ſatisfied, 
Gays the, for the ivjuſtice we do the earth, and the 


too favourable opinion we have of the moon, till - 


you aſſure me that the inhabitants of the moon are 
as little acquainted with their own advantages, as 
we are with ours; and that they take our carth for 
a planet, without knowing theirs is one too. Do 
not douht it, anſwered I, we appear to them to per- 
form very regularly our function of a planet: It is 


true, they do not ſee us make a circle round them, 


but that is no great matter. That half of the moon 
which was turned towards us at the beginning of the 
world, has been turned towards us ever ſince; and 
| thoſe ſpots in her, which we have fancied look like 
| a face, with eyes, noſe and mouth, are ſtill the ſame, 
and if the other oppoſite half ſhould appear to us, 
we ſhould, no doubt, fancy another figure, from the 


what elſe to us, ſhe makes a like part of ker eirele 


round the earth, and fill preſents to us the ſame 
_ cheek; ſo that the moon, who in teſpect of the ſun 


and ſtars, turns round herſelf, in reſpect of us does 
not turn at all; they ſeem to her to riſe and ſet. in 


different ſpots that are in it: Not but that the moon 
duns upon herſelf, and in the fame time that ſhe 

turns round the earth, that is in a month; but while | 
ſhe is making that torn upon herſelf, and that ſhe 
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the ſpace of fifteen days; but for our earth, it ap- 
pears to her to be held up in the ſame place of the 
heavens. It is true, this apparent immobility is not 
very agreeable to a body which ſhould paſs for a pla- 
net, but it is not altogether perfect; the moon has 
a kind of trembling, which cauſes a little corner of 
her face to be ſometimes hid from. us, and a little 
corner of the oppoſite half appears; but then, up- 
on my word, ſhe attributes that trembling to us, and 
fancies that we have in the heavens the motion of 
a pendulum, which vibrates to and fro. Res. 

I xind, ſays. the Marchioneſs, the planets are juſt 
like us; we caſt that upon others which is in our» 
ſelves. Says the earth, It is not I that turn, it is the 
ſun. Says the moon, It is not I that ſhake, it is the 


earth; the world is full of error: But I would not 


adviſe you, Madam, to undertake the reforming it; 
| you had better convince yourſelf of the emire re- 
ſemblance of the earth and the moon: Imagine then 
theſe two great bowls ſuſpended in the heavens; you 
know that the ſun always enlightens the one half 
of a body that is round, and the other half is in the 
| ſhadow ; there is then one halt of the earth, and 
one half of the moan, which is enlightened by the 
ſun ; that is, one half, which is day, and the other 
balt, which is night. Obſerve allo, that as a ball has 
leſs torce after it has been ſtruck againſt a wall. and 
rebounds to the other ſide, fo is light weakened 
when it isrefleRed, The pale light, which comes 


| which has day when lt ls oppoſite to the part of the 
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but it cannot come to us from the moon, but by ro- 


flexion : it has loſt much of the force and Joftre it | 
had when it came divedtly from the fon upor the 


moon; and that bright light, which ſhines directly 
upon us from the ſun, and which the earth reflects 
upon the moon, is as pale and weak when it arrives 
there; ſo that the light whieh appears to us in the 
moon, and enlightens our nights, is the part of the 
moon which has day; and that part of the earth 


moon which has night, gives light to it; All de. 
one another At the beginning of the month we do 
not ſee the moon, becauſe ſhe is between the ſun 
and us; that half of her which has day, is thenturn- 
ed towards the ſan; and that half which has night, 
is turned towards us; we cannot ſee it then, bo · 
caaſe it has no light zpon it; but that half of the 
moon which has night, being turned to that half of 
the earth which has day, ſees us without being per- 
_ ceived, and we then appear to them, juſt as the full 
moon does to us; fo that, as I may lay, the inhabi- 
tants of the moon have then a full earth; bat the 
moon, deing advanced upon her circle of a month 
comes from under the fun, and begins to turn to- 
| wards us a linde corner of that ha'f which is light, 

_ which is the crefeent ; then thoſe parts of the moon 

which have night do not ſee all that half of the 


to us from the moon, is the very light of the fun, 
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earth which has day ; we are then in the wain to 
1 VxDERSTAND you perfeAtly, ſays the Marchio- 
at pleaſure, and I have nothing to do but think a mo» 
ment, and bring the moon upon her circle of 2 
month. I ſee, in general, that the inhabitants of the 
moon have a month quite contrary to us; when we 
have à full moon, their half of the moon which is 
light, is turned to our half of the earth which is dark; 
they do not fee us at all, and they have then u new 
carth ; thisis plain. I would not ſtand the reproach 
of requiring a long explication of ſo eaſy a point : 
But now tell me, how come the eclipies ? You may 
calily gueds that, Madam, when it is new moon, ſhe 
is berween the ſun and us, and all her dark baff is 
turned towards us who have light ; that obſcure ſha · 
dow is caſt upon us: If the moon be dhectiy un- 
der the ſun, the ſhadow hides bim from us, and at 
the ſame time obſcures a part of thathalfofthe v? 
which is light ; this is ſeen by that half of the moon 
which is dark: here then is vn eclipſe of the ſun t 
us during our day, and an eclipſe of che earth to the 
eu th is between her and the ſun, and all the ark 
balf of the earth is turned towards all the light half 
of the moon; the ſnadow then of the earth caſts it · 
ſelf towards the moon, and if it falls on the moon, 
it obſcures that light-half which we ſee, which then 
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bas day, and binders the fun from ſhining on it: 


Here then is an eclipſe of the moon to us during our 


| earth, or the earth between the ſun and the moon, 


is becauſe theſe three bodies are not exactly placed 


m a right line, and by conſequence that which ſhould 
make the eclipſe, — EAAEEIATINN 
which ſhould be obſcured. 

I au greatly ſurprized, ſays the Marchionefs, that 
there ſhould be ſo litile myſtery in eclipſes, and that 
the whole world ſhould not know the eauſe of them. 
They never will, ſaid I, as (ome folks go about it. 
In the Eaſt-Indies when the fun and moon are in e- 
clipſe, they believe a certain dæmon, who has black 
claws, is ſeizing on thofe planets with his talons ; and 
heads of Indians, who are up to the neck in water, 
| becauſe they eſteem it a very devout poſture, to im- 
plore the ſun and moon to defend them agaioſt the 
devil. In America they are perſuaded that the ſun 
and moon, when eclipſed, are angry : And what is 
it they will not do to be reconciled with them? The 


forced her to deſcend from heaven, and ſhed a ma- 


Tignant juice op the plants ; nay, what a panick | 
. 


night, and an eclipſe of the fun to the moon during 
her day: But the reaſon that we have not eclipſes 
every time that the moon is between the ſun and the | 
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the ſun, when people hid themſelves in cellars, and 
all the philoſophers, who treatcd of its cauſe, could 
c 
enar...- i 
In good truth, ſays the lady, — for”. 
men to be ſuch cowards, there ought to be a law 
made to prohibit the diſcourſing- of eclipſes, that 
we might not call to mind the follies which have 
been occaſioned thereby. Your law then, ſays I. 
muſt aboliſh even the memory of every thing, and 
forbid us to ſpeak at all; for I know nothing in the 
world which is not a monument of the folly of man. 
Bur what do you think, adds ſhe, of the inhabi- 
rants of the moon; are they as fearful of an eclipſe 
as we are? It would be a very good jeſt to ſee the 
Indians there up to the neck in water; that the A- 
mericans ſhould believe the earth angry with them, 
the Greeks fancy we were bewitched, and would 
deſtroy their plants; in ſhort, that we ſhould cauſe 
the ſame conſternation among them, as they do a- 
mong us. Why not, Madani, I do not at all doubt 
of it; why ſhould the people in the moon bave 
more wit than we? What right have they to fright 
us, and not we them? For my part, continued I 


laughing, I believe, that ſince a prodigious compa · 
ny of men have been, and till are, ſuch fools to a». 
| dore the moon, there certainly are people in the 
; moon who worſhip the carth, and we areveally up. E 
4 on our knees the one to the other, But ſure, 58 5 
E 


3 
1 
. 


ſhe, we do not pretend to ſend any influences to 


Fle have any wit in thoſe parts, they will ſoon de- 


mi-oyn far ignorance to ſpread itſelf every where? It 


authentic news comes from thence, ſays ſhe ? That 
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they uill tell you of their diſcoveries there, of lands, | 


ting part of the light paſs through them, ſend back 1 


| fic&ite whole light, and appear to be more bright 


| funk in a kind of well: We may very probably | 
| luppoſe this was ariver, Nay, they pretend to be | 
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the moon and to g ve a criſis to her fick ; if the peo 


ſiroy the honour we flatter ourſelves with, and, 1 
fear, we ſhall have the diſadvantage. . 

Mapa, ſays I, pray ſear not that, do nt 
ve are the only faols of the univerſe ? Is it not com- 


is true, we can only gueſs at the folly of the people 
in the moon, but I no more doubt. it, than I do the 
moll authentic uews that comes from thence. ' What 


which the learned being us, replied I. who travel | 
thither every day with their tubes and teleſcopes; | 


ſeas, lakes, high mountains, and deep abyſſes.  _ 

InvED, anſwered ſhe, I fancy they may « diſco 
ver mountains and abyſles, becauſe of the reinarka- 
ble inequalicy; but how do they diſtinguiſh lands 
and ſeas? Very eaſily, Madam, for the waters let- 


but a very lit'e, ſo that they appear aſar off like ſo | 
many datk ſpots ; whereas the lands being ſolid, re- 


and ſhining. The illuſtrious Monſieur Caſſini, a 


moſt compleat aſtronomer, has diſcovered in the | 
moon ſomething which divided, then re-united, and 


— 
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ſo well acquainted with the ſeveral places, that they 
have give them all names; one they call Coperni- 
cus, another Archimedes, and a third Gaſileus; 
tere is the Caſpian Sea, the Black- Lake, the Por- 
phirite Mountains; in ſhorts they have publiſſied 
ſuch exact deſcriptions of the moon that a mere al · 
manack- maker will de no . Gan 
Iam in Paris. 
1 I muſt own then, ſays the Marctionels, they ate 
very exact; but what they ſay to the inſide of the 
country, I would very ſain know? It ĩs impoſſible, 
replied I; the moſt learned aſironomers of our age 
cannot inform ycu. You muſt aſk Aſtolfo this queſ- 
tion, who was cariied into the moon by St. John. 
1] am-going to tell you one of the agrecable follies of 
Arioſto, which I am ſure you will be pleaſed to hear: 
I muſt confeſs he had better have let St John aloc.e, 
whoſe name is ſo worthy of reſpect, but it is a poe · 
tical licenſe, and muſt be allowed. The poem, 
' which is called Orlando men —_ 
—_— to evea of the ++ 
ditions: This is the argument, 
* OnzanDo, nephew to Chaclemogne, cone may, * 
« becaule. the fair Angelica pre ers Medore to him. 
_ © Aﬀtolfo, a knight-errant, finding himſelf one day 
iin the Terreſtrial Paradiſe, which was upon the 
top of a very high mountain, where he was carri- .. 
ed by bis flying horſe, meets St. „ who 
pM E z 2 . 
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tells him, if he would have Orlando cared, he muſt 
* make a voyage with him into the moon. Aſtolfo, 
* who had a great mind to ſee new countries, did 
* not ſtand moch upon intreaty ; there immediately 
* came a ficry chariot which carried the apoſile and 
* "9 knight up into the air; -Aſtolfo, being no 
great philoſopher, was ſurpriſed to find the moon 
rr 
* was upcn the earth; to ſee rivers, ſeas, mountains, 
« cities, foreſts; nay, what would have ſurpriſed me 
© too, nymphs. hunting in thoſe foreſts; but that 
© which appeared moſt remarkable, was a valley 
E. © where-you might find any thing that was loſt in 
our world, of what nature ſoever ; crowns, rich- 
« es, fame, and an infinity of hopes; the time we 
ſpend in play, and in ſearching for the philoſopher ? 
ſtone, the alms we give after our death, the ver · 
X ee, nt ng rn a+ 
* fighs of lovers.” 
I ponot know ene 
ol the ſighs of lovers in-Arioſto's time, but I fancy 
| there are very ſew of them aſcend to the moon in 
our days. Ah, Madam, replied I, bow many does 
your lady ſhip ſend tl.ither every day? Thoſe that 
are addreſſed to you will make a conſiderable heap ; 
and I aſſure you the moon keeps all ſafe that is loſt 
here below: Yet I mult tell you, Arioſto does bat 
| whiſper it; though every thing is there, even e 
| donation of Conſtantine ; » 
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ed to be maſters of Rome and Italy, by virtue of a 
donation which the emperor Conſtantive made Sil. 
veſter; and the truth of it is, no body knows what 
is become of it:) But what do you think is. not to 
be found in the moon? Folly : All that ever was 
upon the earth is kept there fill ; but in lieu of it, 
| it is not to be imagined how many wits (if I may 
ſo call them) that are loſt here, are got up into the 
moon, they are ſo many phials full of a very ſubtile 
liquor, which evaporates immediately, if it be not 
well ſtopped; and upon every one of theſe phials the 
names are written to whom the wits belong: I think 
Arioſto has heaped them upon one another a little 
confuſedly, but for order's ſake we will fancy them 
placed upon ſhelves in a long gallery: ANolfo won 
dred to ſee ſeveral phials full, inſcribed with the 
names of perſons whom be thought conſiderable for 
their wiſdom. - To confels the truth, I begin to fear, 
ſince I have entertained you with theſe philoſopht᷑ 
cal and poetical viſions, mine there is not very emp- 
ty; however, it is ſome conſolation to me. that 
while you are ſo attentive, you have a little glaſs 
full, as well as your humble ſervant : The good 
knight found his own wits among the reſt, and 
with St. Job's leave; ſuuffed it all vp his noſe, like 
do much Hungary water; but | Arioſto ſaid he did 
c 5 
liule _ | | 


- 


— 
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The hore ws hh northern laſh, 
Sent back his wit unto the place it was. 


| Ws:rr, he did not forget Orlando's phial, which 
was the occaſion of his voyage; but he was eur 
ſedly plagned to carry it, for the hero's wits were 
naturally very heavy, and there did not want one 
drop of it: To conclude, Ariofto, according to his 
lzodable cuftom of ſaying whatever he pleaſes, ad- 
and 

toons 


Fair miſtreſs who for me to beav'n ſhall fly, 
To bring again from thence my wand ring wit ? 
 Whic'+ 1 ftill liſe, ſince from that piercing eye © 
i he dart came forth that firſt my beart did bit 
 Ner of my loſs at all complain would I, 7 5755 
Mig ht I but keep that which remaineth y-t - 
But i it fill decreaſe. within Ber ſpace, = 
1 doubt 1 ſhall be in Orlands's caſe. 
Tet, well I wot where to recover mine, 
Thb nol in peradiſe, nor Cynthia's /phere, 
Yet doubtleſs in a place mo lefs d vine, | 
| | Jn that feet face of yours, in that fair hair, 


| 9 bat ruby lip, in theſe two ſtar like cy. 


There is my wit, I know it wanders there 

Aud with my lips, if you would give me leave, 
Itbere would ſearch. Tthence wiuld it receive. 
(Sir J. Herrington, tranſlation. 


— 
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for you ee they do not go far from us, we may re- 
cover them again at our lips; but when weloſe them 


js no coming at them again when we would. How- 
ever, lays the Marchioneſs, our phiais have an ho- 
hom it is forty to one, but love fixes our wits on 
an object we cannot but be aſhamed of: But to take 
away mine entirely, pray tell me very ſetiouſly, if 
you believe there are any men in the moon, for, me · 
thinks, hitherto yon have not been very poſitive : 
For my part, ſays I, I don't believe there are men 
in the moon; do but obſerve how much the face of 
Nature is chapged between this and China ; other 
viſages. ſhapes, manners; nay, almoſt other princi- 


moon the alteration muſt be much more conſidera · 


we can ſcarce call the inhabitants men, they are ra» 
ther animals in human ſhape, and thattoo ſometimes 
very imperfect, almoſt without human reaſon; he 
therefore who will travel to the moot, mell.got ex: 
pect to find men there. i 

n r eee 
dy, with an air of impatience? Troth, Madam, re. 
r 


Is not this very metry ? To reaſor like Ariofts, | 
the ſafeſt way of loſing our wits, is. to be in loves 


by other means, as for example, by philofophizing, 
they are gone with a jerk into the moon, and these 


4 
19 
|| 
j 
| 


ples of reaſon ; and therefore between us and the 
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| ſelves ibhabited the moon, and were not men, but 
rational creatures; could we imagine, do youthink, + 
| ſuch fantaſtical people upon the earth, as mankind is? 
Is it poſſible we ſhould bave an idea of ſo ſtrange a 
compoſition, a creature of ſuch tooliſn paſſions, and 
| ſuch wiſe reſſexions ? Allotted fo ſmal! a ſpan of 
| | Hife, and yet purſuing views of ſuch extent? So 
' - tearned in triftes, and io ſtupid'y ignorant in matters 
| liberty, and yet ſuch great inclinations to ſervitude? 
| So defirous of happineſs, and yet ſo very incapable 
of attaining it? The people in the moon muſt be 
wiſe indeed to ſuppoſe all this of us, But do not we 
ſee ourſelves cominually, and cannot ſo much as 
gveſs how we were made? So that we are forced 
to ſay, the gods when they created us were drunk 
with nectar; and when they were ſober again, could 
| not chuſe but laugh artheir own handy work. Well, 
1 well, ſays the Marchioneſs, then we are ſafe enough; 
| 
| 
| 


r 


the inhabitants of the moon know nothing of us, 
but I could wiſh we were a little better acquainted 
with them; for it troubles me that we ſhould ſee - 
the moon above us, and yet not know what is done 
there. Why, ſays I, are not you as much eoncern- 
: edfor-that part of the carth which is not yet diſco- 


vered? What creatures inhabit it, and what they do 
mere? For we and they are aboard the ſame ſhip; | 
they poſſeſs the prow, and we the poop, and yet 

dere is 60 manner of communication between us; 
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they know not at one end of the veſſel, who lives, 
or what is done at the.other ; and you would know, 
what paſſes in the moon, which is another great ſhip, 
failing in the heavens at a vaſt diſtance from us. 

On, ſays ſhe, as for the earth, I reckon it all as 
good as diſeovered, and can gueſs at the people 
though I never heard a,ward of them, It is certain 
they all very much reſemble us, and we may know 
them better, whenever we will. Let them ſtay 
where they are. It is only going to ſee them; but 
we cannot get into the moon if we would, ſo that 
I deſpair of knowing what tbey do there. You will | 
laugh at me, ſays I. if Iſhould anſwer yon ſerĩouſiꝝ t 
perhaps 1 may deſerve it, and yet, I fancy, I can lay 
a great deal in defence of a him that is juſt now 
come into. my bead ; nay, to uſe the fool's beſt ar- 
gument, I will lay a wager 1 will make you own 
(in ſpite of reaſon) that one of theſe days there may 
be a communication between the earth and the 
moon, and who knows what great advantages we 
may reap by it? Do but conſider America before 
it was diſcovered by Columbus, how profoundly ig 
noraut were thoſe peaple ; they knew nothing at all 
arms but bows and arrows, and did not apprehend 
_they might be carried by animals; they looked up- I 
on the ſea as a wide ſpace, not'for the uſe of men, 
but thought it was joined to the heavens, and be- 


3 5 | 


* 


* 


nnorher different people; do you think they would 
| have believed you? And yet at laſi that day is come; 


* 
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whole years iv Hollowing the trunks of great trees 


with ſharp ſtones, they put themſelves to ſea in theſe 
trunks, and floated from land to land, as the wind 
and waves drove them ; but how often was their 
trough overſet, and they forced to recover it again 


land) it might be ſaid they were contioually ſwim- 


Nop in the middl- of the waves, and in ſome ſenſe 


ocean ſhould be no obſtacle to their converfing with 


the unheard of, and moſt furprizing ſight appears; 
enormous bodies, with white wings, are ſeen to fly 
-upon the ſea ; to vomit fire from all parts; and to 


with iron; who diſpoſe and govern monſters as they 


-difpofal of the fire of hea en? Are they gods? Are 


ahey CY REES For * | 


are not men. 
. w. think ores aue in fe- o the w. 


S r = 3B 


by ſwimming ? So that (except when they were on 
ming: And yet had any one but told them of ano» | 
ther kind of navigation, incomparably more perfect 
and uſeful than their own, that would eaſily convey | 
over that infinite. ſpace of water, that they might 


command the winds, and make their ſhip ſailfaſt, or 
flow, as they pleaſed'; in ſhort, that this impaſſable 


eaſt on their ſhores an unknown people, ſcaled over 


pleaſe, earry thunder in their hands, and deſtroy who · 
brought them over the ſea ? Who gave them the 


rn 
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| mory of Monſieur Fontenelle, to obſerveinthis place, 
that Mr. Dryden's celebrated deſcription of a ſhip 
was taken from our author ; the Plurality of Worlds : 
being written by him, and tranſlated by Mrs. Behy, | 
2 
upon the ſtage. SI 


ce n aeleupdos with Fontenelle as 
| it bere follows: 


The abject Told firſt IM view, 
Was tall ſtrait trees which on the waters flew, 

' Wings on their ſides inflead of leaves did grow, 

| Which gather d all the breath the winds could blow, 
And at their roots grew floating palaces, EO 
Whoſe out-blow'd bellies cut the yielding ſeas. 

All turn d their ſides, and to each other ſpoke. © 
T ſaw their words break out in fire and fmnote. 
Sure tis their voice that thunders from on high, 
n 


1 


Do but conſider N A- 
mericans, there can be nothing greater; and after 
this, will any one ſay there (ball never be a commu - 
nication between the moon and the earth. Did the 
Americans believe there would ever be any between 
them and Europe, till they ſaw it? It is true, you 
muſt paſs this great ſpace of air and heaven, which 
is between the earth and the moon; but did not 
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thoſe vaſt ſeas ſeem at firſt as impaſſable to the A · 
mericans ? You rave, I think, ſays ſhe. Whodenies 
it, Madam, faid 1? Nay, but I vill prove it, replies 
| ſhe; I do not care for your bare owning it: Did, 
you not own the Americans were ſo ignorant, hat 
they had not the leaſt conception of eroſſing the ſea; 
| but we, who know a great deal more than they, can 
imagine and fancy the going through the air, though 
we are aſſured it is not to be done. It is ſomewhat 
more than fancy, replied I, when it has been alrea · 
dy practiſed; for ſeveral have found the fecret of 
faſtening wings, which bear them up in the air, to 

move them as they pleaſe, aud to fly over rivers, and 
from ſieeple to Reeple ; I cannot ſay indeed they 
have yet made an cagle's flight, or that it does not 
coſt now and then a leg or an arm to one of theſe 

new-birds ; but this may ſerve to repreſent the firſt 
' Planks that were launched on the water, and which 
were the beginning of navigation ; there were no 
veſſels then thought of to ſail roundthe worldin, and ; 
yet you ſec what great ſhips are grown, by little and 
 lietle, from thoſe rude planks. The art of flying 
is but newly invented; it will improve by degrees, 
and in time grow perfect then we may fly as far as 

the moon. We do not yet pretend to have diſco- 
vered all things. or that what we have diſcovered can 
receive noaddition ; and therefore, pray let us agree, 


there are yet many things to be done in the ages to 


come. Were you to live a thouſand years ſays the 


5 1 e replied 
I, be ſo unmannerly as to contradict a fair lady; 
but thopgh we cannot learn the art here, I hope 
vou will allow they may fly better in the moon; it 
is no, great matter -whether we go to them, or they 
come to us, we ſhall then be like the Americans, 
who knew nathing of navigation, and yet there were 
very gaodſhips at the other end of the world. Were 
it ſo, ſays ſhę, ia a ſort of a paſſion, the inhabitants 
of the moon would have been here before now. All 
in gooqtime, ſays I, the Europeans were not in A- 
merica till about 6000 years 3 ſo long were they in 
improving navigation to the point of croſſing the o- 
cean. The people in the moon have already made 
ſome ſhort. voyages in the air 3 they are exerciſing 
continually, and by degrees will be more expert, 
and when we ſee them, God knows how we ſhall be 
ſarprized, - It is unſuſſerable, ſays ſhe, you ſhould 
banter me at this rate, and juſlify your ridiculous 
fancy by: ſuch: ſalſe teaſoning. I am going to de · 
monſtrate, ſays I. zhat you reproach me very unjuſt- 
ly :. Conſider, Madam, that the world is unfolded 
by, degrees; 7 for, the ;ancients were very poſitive, 
 tible, by reaſon of their exceſſive heat and cold; 
and iu he time oſ the Romans, the general map of 
the world was but very little extended beyond that 
ol their own empire ʒ which, though in ove reſpec, 
8 


- 
. * 
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expreſſed much grandeur; in ↄnother ſenſe, was a 


ſign of as great ignorance; however, there weremen 
found both in very bot and in very cold countries, 
o that you ſee the world is already increaſed ; af- 


whole earth, except what was then diſcovered: - 


There was no talk of the Antipodes, nor ſo muchas 


a thought of them, for who could fancy heir heels 


at top, and their heads at bottom ? And yet, after 
all their fine reaſoning, the Antipodes were diſcover- 
ed. Here is now another half of the world farts 


vp, and a new reformation of the map · Mie thinks 


this, Madam, fhould reftrain us, and teach us not to 
be ſo poſitive in our opinions; ; the world will unfold 
itſelf more to us hereafter ; we ſhall then know the 
people in the moon, as well as we do now the An- 
tipodes but all things maſt be done in order, the 
Whole earth muſt be firſt diſcovered ; and till we are 


fooling, ſays the Marchioneſs, looking earneſtly up- 
on me, you are fo very profound in this point, that 
I degin to think you are in earneſt. and believe what 
yon ſay. Not ſo neither, ſays I, bet I would ſhe w 
you, Madam, how eaſy it is to maintain a chimeri- 
cal notion, that may perplex a man of underſtand- 
ing, but never convince him; there is not any argu- 
ment ſo perſuaſive as truth, which has no need to 


 exertall its proofs, but enters naturally into our un- 


\ 


ſhall never know that of our neighbours. Without 


c 
| 
| 
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derſtanding x and when once we have learned it, we 
do nothing but think of it. 1 thank you then, ſays 
ſhe, for impoſing on me no longer; for I confeſs 
your falſe. reaſoning dilturbed me, but now I ſhall 
flcep vey quietly, If you think fit to retire for to- 
night. 


1 


F 2 


ö 


1 


u uſt our chimeras with nobody elſe; at night, there · 
fore, we went again into the park, which was now 


people in great danger. I cannot, ſays her ladyſhip, 
fuffer ſuch whims to take place. Yeſterday you 


45 060009080090 


| The TIID EVENING 


| Particu/ars concerning the world i in the moon, and 


Frogs of the other planets being habitable. 


r 
her notions, that ſhe would fain 
T I have engaged me, the next day, to 
I proceed where I left off; but I 
A told her, ſince the moon and ſlats 
were become the ſubject of our diſcourſe, we ſhould 


wholly dedicated to our learned converſation. 

Weir, Madam, ſays I, I have great news for 
you; that which 1 told you laſt night, of the moon's 
being inhabited, may be otherwiſe now. There is 
a new fancy got into my head, which puts thoſe 


were preparing me to receive 2 viſit from the Luna- 


rians, and now you would inſinuate there are no ; 
| ſuch folks. You mult not trifle with me thus; once _ 
vou wovld have me believe tho moon was inhabit- 


: „ 
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ed; I ſurmounted thatdifficulty, and do now believe 
it. Tou ure a little too nimble, replied I ; did not 
I adviſe you never to be intirely convinced of things 
of this nature, eee e r 
1222 opinion, if there ſhould be occaGon. 
I care not for your ſuppoſitions, ſays ſhe, let us come 
to matter of fact Are we not to conſider the moon 
2s St. Dennis? No, ſays 1, the moon does not ſo 
much reſemble the earth, as St. Dennis does Paris > 
The ſun draws vapours from the earth, and exha- 
lations from the water, which mounting to a cer 
tain height in the air, do there aſſemble, and form: 
Re EE ET WINE CE UL eee 
country, nod feats anne; Ges 
holds the earth from afar off; will ſee frequent alte- 
vereaſt · vu clouds, will appear dark or light, as the- 
clouds ſtay, or paſs over it; hewill ſee the ſpots on: 
appear as the clouds remove; but we fee none of 
theſe changes wrought-upon the moon, which would: 
certainly be- the ſame, were there but clouds about 
der; yet on the contrary, alt her ſpots are fixed and 
were at firſt, which indeed is a great mis fortune 
for by this-reaſon, the ſun draws no exhalatious or 
 rapours above the moon 3 * | 
FS 


| 

| 

| 

| 

' 
1 
| 

| 


cl. ioneſs, yon have forgot ſince you iſſured me, we 


for your ladyſhip's ſake, I am very farry for it, for 
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body infinitely more hard and ſolid than the earth 3 


whoſe ſubtle parts are cafily ſeparated from ibe reſt; 


and mount upwards as foon-as heat puts them in 
motion: Bat it muſt be a heap of rock and marble, 


| where there is no evaporation; beſides, exbalationg 


are ſo natural and neceſſary, where there is water, 
that there can be no water at all, where there is nd 


exhalation ; and what ſort of inhabitants muſſ thoſe 


be, whoſe country affords no water, is all rock, and 
produces nothing? This is very fine, ſays the Mar- 


might from hence diſtinguiſh ſeas in the moon. Pray 
what is become of your Caſpian ſea, and your Black 
Lake? All conjecture, Madam, replied I. though 


thoſe dark places wegpok to be ſeas, may perbaps 
be nothing bat large cavities, it is hard to gaefs right 
at ſo great a diſtance, But will this faffice then, 


ſays ſhe, to extirpate the people id the moon? Nat 


altogether, replied I, we will neither determine for 
nor againſt them. I muſt o my weakneſs, (if it 
be one) ſays ſhe, I cannot be ſo perfectly undeter- 
mined as you would have me to be, but muſt believe 
one way or Other ; therefore, pray. fix me quickly 
in wy opinicn, as to the inhabitants of the moon; 
preſerve cr annihilate them, as you pleaſe ; and yet 


methinks, I have a ſtrange inclination for them, aud 
. would not have them deſtroyed, if it were poſkib'e 


to hs hens. You know, ſays J. * I can de- 


) 
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vy you nothing ; the mon ſhall be no longer a de · 
ſart, but to do you ſervier, we will re peaple her. 
Since to all appearance the ſpots in the moon da 
not change, I cannot conceive there are any clouds 
about her, that ſometimes obſeure one part, and 


but exhalations and vapours, which at their coming 

3K of the earth, were feparated into ſuch minute 
particles, that they could not be diſcerned; but as 
they aſcand higher, they are condenſed by the cold, 
and by the re union of their parts, are rendered vi · 
ſible ; alter which they become great clouds, which 


fluctuate in the air, their improper region, till they 


return back again to vs in rain; however, theſe cx- 
| halations and vapours ſometimes keep themſelves 
ſo diſperſed, that they are imperceptidle; or if they 
do aſſemble, it is in forming ſuch fubtle dews, that 
they cannot be diſcerned to fall from apy cloud. 
Now, as it ſcems incredible the moon ſhould be 


ſuch a maſs, that all its parts are of an equal folidi- 


ty, all at ceſt one with another, and all incapable of 


| any alterations from the efficacy af the ſun; I am 
ſure we are yet unacquainted with ſuch « body: 


- marble itſelf is of another nature, and even that 
which is moſt ſolid, is ſubject to change and altera- 
tion ; either from the ſecret and inviſiple motion it 
has within ilelf, or from that which it receives 
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from without: It may ſo happen that the vapour? 
- which iſſue from the moon, may not a ſſemble round: 


[ 


her in clouds, and may not fall back again in rain, 
but only in dews. It is ſufficient for this, that he- 
air with which the moon is ſurrounded. (for it is- 
eertain ſhe is ſo, as well as the earth) ſhould ſome · 
what vary [rom our air, and the vapours of the moon 
be a little different from thoſe of the earth, which: 


wiſe diſpoſed inthe moon than on the earth, the ef- 


fects muſt be very different; though it is of no 


great conſequence whether they are or no; for 
from the moment we have found an inward moti- 


for their ſubſiſtence. This will fugniſh-us with corn, 
fruit, water, and what elſe we pleaſe; I * 


. ———— 


the wants and uſes of the inhabitants, with whom, 


I own, I am as little acquainted. - 


Tar is wo fog, replied the Merchicacts, you - 
know all is very well, without knowing how it is 


ſo; which is a. great deal of ignorance founded up» 


on a very little knowledge; however, I comfort 


myſelf, that you have reſtored the moon her inha- 
— 2 — „* 


JJ San a. 


on in the parts of the · moon, or one produced by 
foreign cauſes, here is enough for the new birth o 
its inhabitants, and a ſufficient and neceſſary fund 


a 
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Ir is-theſe. tun. dhe alc Baſing chetdes; 
der the communication of the to plants ; it it N 
only: flying, as. I told you yeſterday, who knows 
but we might. improve: it to perſectiom thangh E- 
confeſs there ia bat litile hopes of itz the great 
diſtance between the moon and the enrtir isa dif- 
culty not eaſily to be ſurmounted; yet were the di 
tanee but inconſiderable, and the two plamat ameſt 
cantiguous, it would be ill impoſſible to paſa from = 
the air of thæ one, into the ait of tho: other: The 
water is the air of fiſhex, they never paſs into the- 
air of the-linds; bar che birds: into the in of ther 


8 


fines z. and yet it is not the diſtance that hinders: =» 


in; we find our air conſiſts of ibieber and grofier 
vapours than the air of he m 86 that one of 


her iahabitants arciving at the conkees of our world, 


as ſoon av he enters, our air, will nevitably draws 
1 $K0UL9 rejoice, ſays the Marehianebs, to fees 

ck. of a good number of theſe lunar people 3 

| tow pleaſgs wo in het hohold them he xt 


tere! on the ground, where we wight conſider at 


our eaſe, their extraordinary figures > But, replied 
I. ſuppoſe they could ſwim. on the qutward furfece 
of our air, and be as curious to ſeo vs, as you are | 


to e 36 
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as for ſo many fiſh, would that pleaſe you? Why 
—————— 
| you were drawn to the top of our air, fr there i bo 
reſpiration in its whole extent, 2s may be ſcen on 
the tops of ſome very high mountains : And I ad- 
mire that they who have the folly to believe that fa 
ries, whom they allow to be corporeal, and to inha- 
bu the moſt pure and refined air: do not tell us, 
war the reaſons why they give us ſuch ſhort and sel. 
who can dive ; and thoſe that can, if it be poſſible 
day balf ſolongin it as your diving fowls'can in the 


 fendthe paſſage out of our world, as well as the en · 


trance into the moon; and as we can only gueſs at 
hat world, let us fancy all we cam of it. For exam» 
ment, the ſun, and the ſtars, of another eolotir than 
| what they are here; all theſe appear to us through 
a kind of natural optics, which change and alter the 
objects. Theſe ſpectacles, as we may call them, 
are our air, mixed as it is with vapours and exhala | 
Some of our modern philoſophers pretend, that of 
iſelf it is blue, as well as the water of the ſea, and 


an 
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the other, but at a great depth; the firmament, fay 
they, where the fixed ſtars are placed, has no pecu · 
lar light of its own, and by conſequence mult ap. 
pear black ; but we ſee it through the air, which is 
blue, and therefore to us it appears blue ; which if 
ſo, the beams of the ſun and ſtars cannot paſs 
through the air without being tinged a little with its 

colour, and lofing as much of their own ; yet, were 
the air of no colour, it is very certain, that through 
a great miſt the light of a flambeaux at ſome diſtance 
appears red, though it be not its true natural colour. 
Our air is nothing but a great miſt, which changes 
the true colour both of the ſly, ſun, and ſtars, it be+ 
longs only to the celeſtial matter to bring us the 
: light and colours as they really are, in all their pu- 
rity ; ſo that ſince the air of the moon is of another 
nature than our air, or is diverſified by another co- 
jour, or atleaſt is another kind of miſt, which va- 
ries the colours of the celeſtial bodies; in ſhort, as 
2 | 

which they ſee every thing, are changed. 

Ir it be ſo, lays the Marchionels, I prefer this + 
| bode before that of the moon; I cannot believe the 
celeſtial colours are ſo well mixed as they are here, 
for inſtance, let us put green ſtars om a red ſky, they 
cannot be ſo agreeable as ſtars of gold on an azure 
firmament. One would think, Madam, you was 
chuſing a petticogt, or a ſuit of knots; but, believe 
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me, Nature does not want fancy; leaveitto her to 
chuſe colours for the moon, and. I will:enpage they 
ſhall be well ſorted; ſhe will not fail to vary the 
proſpect of the uniuerſe, at every. different point of 
ſight, and the alteration — 
able. 

I xxow —_—___w@@wop__ bw am 
in this point, ſhe is not at the charge-of changing 
the objects, but only the opties, and has the credit 
of this great variety, without beigg ad any expence'; 
with a blue air, ſhe giues us a blue firmament ;; and 
perhaps with a red air, ſhe gives to the inhabiants 
of the moon a ted firmament, and et ſtillĩt is: hut 
the ſame. firmament; nay. I. am. of opinion, ſhe has | 
placed this fort of ſpectaeles in our imagination, 
through which we ſee all things, and which ia eve- 
ry particular man changes the objects. Alexander 
looked on the earth as a fit place to. eſtabliſh a great 
empire, it ſeemed to Celadon a proper reſidence for 
Aſtræa, and it appeared to a philoſopher a great pla · 
net ia the. heavens, covered with fools; I do not 
believe the ſights vary more between ihe eath. and 
the moon, than they do. between the . 
different men. 

Tuts change! in our imaginations, 2 is very 
ſurprizing, for they are ſlill the ſame. objects, thoygh 
they appear different; when in the moon, we may 
ſee other objects we do not ſee here, or at leaſt, not 
ſee all there we do {ee here; perhaps, in ihat ooun · 
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try they know bot any thing of the dawn and the 
twilight, before the ſun riſes, and aſter the ſun ſets; 
the air which encompaſſeth, and is above us, re - 
ceives the rays, ſo that they cannot firike on the 
earth; and, being groſs, ſiops ſome of them, and 
ſends them hither, though indeed they were never 
naturally deſigned us ; ſo that the day-break and the 
twilight are a favour which Nature beſtows on u- 
they are lights which do not fall to our ſhare, and 
which ſhe gives us over and above our due; but ii 
the mgon, where the air is apparently more pure, 

and therefore not ſa proper to ſend down the beams 
it receives. from the ſun before his riſing, and after 
of grace (as I may call it) which growing ſlronger 
by. degrees, docs more agreeably prepare them for 
the arrival of the ſan} and which growing weaker, 
and weaker, and diminiſhing by degrees, does inſen- 
ſibly prepare them for the ſun's. deperture : but they 
are in a, profound darkneſs, where a curtain (as it 

vere) is drawn all on a ſudden, their eyes are im- 
in all its-glory and brightneſs ; fo likewiſe, they arg 
on a ludden enveloped with utter darkneſs; the night 
fall ina moment from one extreme to another. The 
rainbow likewiſe is not knows to the inhabitants of 
the moon, ſot if the dawn is an eſſect of the groſſ · 
neſs of the air and vapoura, the rainbow is formed 
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in the clouds, and from whence the rain falls; fo . 
that the moſi beautiful things in the world are pro- 
ducedby thoſe things which have no beauty at all. 
Since then there are no vapours thick enough, nor 
no clouds of rain about the mobn, fare wel dawn, a+ 
dicu rainbow: What muſt lovers do for ſimiles to 
compare their miſtreſſes to, in that country, when 
ſuch an inexhauſlible ſund of compariſons is taken 
from them? i 
Nar, I ſhall never lay the loſs of their compati- 
ſons much to heart, ſays the lady, and T think them 
well enough recompenſed for the loſs of our daun, 
and rainbow; for by the ſame reaſon, they 'have 
neither thunder nor lightning, both which are form · 
ed in the clouds: How glorious are their days, the 
ſve continually ſhining? Ho pleaſant their nights, - 
ven not the leaſt ſtar ĩs hid from them? They ne- 
ver hear of ſtorms ortempeſis, which ſeem plain e. 
fects of the wrath -of heaven. Do ye think then 
they ſland in · need of our pity? You are defcribing 
the moon, ſays I, like an inchanted iſland; but do 
you think it is ſo pleaſant to have a ſcorching fun 
always. over our heads, where the days are fifteen 
times as long as ours, and not the leaſt cloud to mo - 
derate its heat? Though I fancy it is for ahis rea · 
con that Nature has made great cavitiesin the moon 
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the inhabitants of the moot (beiog eontinually broit- 
ed by the exceflive heat of the ſun}retire into thoſe 
it is there they boild them-cities; for we fill fee in 
the ruins of old Rome that part of the city which 
was under ground, was almoſt as large as that which 
was above. We need but take that part away, and 
the reſt would remain like one of theſe lunar towns; | 
the whole people refide in wells, and from one wet 
to andther there are ſubterraneous paſſages for the 
communieation of the inhabitants. I perceive, Ma« 
dam, you laugh at me, and you are welcome; but 
to be free with your ladyſhip, the ridicule turns 
more againſt you than me: For you believethe peo- 
ple in the moon moſt live upon the ſurface of their 
planet, becauſe we do ſo upon ours, but the contra« 
ry is evident; for as we dwel{ upon the ſuperficies 
of our planet, they-cannot dwell upon the ſuperfi- 
MF cicsoftheirs; h 
what muſt they do in another.. | 
1 lf; 4 win eve Tus | 
the inhabitants of the moon to live in perpetual dark · 
neſs. You will be more concerned'for ther, Mas 
dam, when | tell you that one of the ancient philo - 
ſophers long ſince diſcovered the moon to be the r=- 
Tidence of bleſſed fouls departed out of this life, and 
| that all theip happineſs conſiſted in hearing the mu- 
ſic of the ſpberes, which is made by the'motion of 
. > 2 | | 


— 
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the two planets, ſome think, there is a ſufficient 


ing to know exattly all they do there, he tells you, 
that when the moon-is obſcured by the ſhadow of 
the earth, they no longer hear the heavenly harmo« 
ny, but howl like ſo many fouls in purgatoty ; fo 
that the-moon, taking pity on them, makes all the 
haſte ſhe can to get into the light again. Methinks 
then, ſays the Marchioneſs, we ſhould now and then 
ſee ſome of theſe bleſſed ſouls arrive bere from the 
moon, far certainly they are ſent to us; and between 


proviſion made for the felicity of ſouls, by theirtranf- 
portation into a new world. I confeſs indeed, ſays 


1, it would be very pleaſant to Tee new worlds; 


ſuch a voyage though but in imagination, is very de- 4 


lightſol ; but what would it be in reality ? It would 
| be much better certainly than to go to Japan, which 
at beſt, is but crawling from one end of the globe 


to the other, and after all, to ſee nothing but men- 
Well then, ſays ſhe, let us travel over the planets | 
as faſt as we can; what ſhould hindex us? Let us 


place ourſelves at all the different proſpects, and 
we any more to ſee in the moon ? Yes, Madam, re. 


plied i. our deſcription of that world is not eftirely 


| exhauſted; you cannot but remember that the two 
movements, which turn the moon on herſelf and a 


bout us, being equal ; the one always preſents to 


our eyes that part, of which the other muſt conſe» 
quently deprive us; 3 — 09 


un — bk an dh * 3 — 
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the ſame ace: We have then but one moĩety of her 
which looks on vs, and as the moon mult be ſuppo- 
ſed not to turn on ber own centre, in· reſpoct to us, 
that moiety which fees us always, and that which 
never ſees us, remains fixed in the ſame point of the 
firmament. When. it is night with her, and her 
nights ate equal to 1 5. of our days, the at fieſt ſees- 
but a little corner-of the earth enlightened, aſter that 


A larger ſpot, and: ſe almoſt by hourly gradations, 


ſpreads her light till it covers the whole face of the 
globe ; whereas theſe ſame changes do not appear 
to us to affect the moon, but from one night to ano- 
ther, becauſe. we loſe her a long time out of our 


ſight. Twould give any thing that J could poſſibly 


| fathom the awkward reaſonings of tke-philoſophers- 


of their world, upon our earth's appearing immove- · 


| ableto them, when all the other celeſtial bodies riſe, 
and ſet over their heads, within the compals of 1 5- 


days. It is plain they attribute this-immobility to 
ber dignels, for ſhe is 40 times larger than the mooaʒ 
and when their. poets have a mind to extol indolent 
princes, I doubt. nos but they take care to compare 
thei inc viry to this majeſtic repoſe of the earth. 
However, this opinion i: attended wittrone difficul- 
ty; they muſt very ſEnſibly perceive in the moon 
that our earth turns upon her own centre For in- 
ſtance, imagine that Europe. Afia, and America pre- 
ſent themſelves one after another to them in minia . 
tore, and in different fiapes and figures, almoldax- 

6 8 | 
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ve fee them upon maps. Now this fight moſt be 
a novelty to ſuch travellers as paſs from that moiety 
of tte moon which never ſees us, to that which al- 
ways does. Good God ! how cautious would they 
be of believing the relation of the firſt travellers, 
who ſhould ſpeak of it after their return to that 
great country, to which we are ſo atterly unknown? = 
Now I fancy, ſays the Marchioneſs, that they make 
© a ſort of pilgrimage from one fide of the country to 
the other, for their diſcoveries in our world; and 
that there are certain honours and pr vileges aſfign- | 
to ſuch, as have once in their ſives had a view of 
our groſs planet. At eaſt, replied I. thoſe who have 
had this view, obtained the privilege of being better 
lightes, during their nights; the reſidence in the 0- 
ther moiety of the moon muſt of neceſſity be much 
leſs commodious in that reſpet᷑t. But let us eonti · 
| nue the journey we propoſed to take, Madam, from 
one groupe to another, for we have now had a pret- 
ty curious ſurvey of the moon. EL, 
As we leave the moon, on that kde next the fan, 
we ſee Venus, which. puts me again in mind of St. 
| Dennis. Venus turns upon herſelf, and round the 
ſon, as well as the moon ; they likewiſe diſcgver by | 
their teleſcopes, that Venus, ſike the maon (if I 
may ſpeak after the ſame manner) is ſometimes new, | 
ſometimes full, and ſometimes in the wane, accord- 
ing to the different ſituations ſhe is in, hos reſpect 
of the earth. | 
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Tux moon, to all appearance, is inhabited, why 
ſhould not Venus be ſo too? You are fo full of 
your whys, and your wherefores, ſays the Marchio- 
nels, interrupting me, that 1 fancy you re ſending. 
colonies to all the planets. You may be certain 
Madam, that is my. intention, and I ſee no reaſoa 
to the contrary ; we find that all the planets arc of 


no light but from the ſun, and then ſend it to one a - 
nother ; their motions are the ſame, ſo that hither» 


to they are alike; and yet if we are to believe that 


9 


planets are peopled as well as the earth. I iind, ſays 


theſe vaſt bodies are not inhabited, I think they 
were made but to little purpole: Why ſhould Na- 


ture be ſo partial, as to except only the earth ? But 


let who will ſay the contrary, I muſt believe the 


the lady, you have been very well confirmed in your 
notions this pretty while : It was but ſome moments 
Gace, that the moon was a deſart, and you were in 
no concern atit ; and at this inſtant, I ſoe you would 
de in a violent paſſion, if any one ſhould preſume to 
ſay, that all the planets are not as well ſtocked with 
inhabitants as the earth. It is true, Madam, at the 
ioſtant you ſurprized me: with your 'obj-Rions, if | 
| you had diſputed with me, the inhabitarits of the 
plane ta, I ſhould not only have maintained their ax+ 
iſtence; but perhaps likewiſe have treated on their 
creation. Wehave our ſeaſons of ctedality, and 1 
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juncture: and even now. ad when my ſenſes are 
ſomewhat cooler on the mater, I cannot helpthink+ 
ing it would be ſtrange that the earth: ſhould be ſo 
well peopled, and the other planets not inhabited at 
ul: For do you belicve-wediſcover (as I may ſay} | 
all the inhabitants of the earth? There are as ma · 
ny kinds of inviſible, as viſible creatures ; we ſee 
from the elephant to the very piſimire, beyond which 
our. fight fails us, and yet counting from that mi+ 
note creature, there are an infinity of leſſer animals, 
which would be imperceptibis, without the aid of 
- gliſfes. We ſee with magnifying glaſſes that the 
leaſt drop of rain water, vinegar, and all other | 
 quids, are full of little fiſhes, or ferpents, which we 
could never have ſuſpected there; and pifiloſophers 
| believe that the acid tafte of theſe liquids proceeds 
from a ſharpneſs iſſued through the forked ſtings of 
_ theſe animals lodged under their tongues. And 
therefore, by mining certain things wirkt any one 
of: theſe liquors, and expoſing them in the ſun, or 
c 
of little animals. 

" Sour even'of the moſt ſolid'bodies; are nothing 
but an immenſe ſwarm of imperceptible inſefts, who 
| Hberty as: they require. A mulberry-leaf is a lit> 
ne world, inhabited by multitudes of theſe inviſible 
worms, which, to them, is a county of vaſt extent, 
8 — What mountains, what abyſſes are there in it? The 
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joſefts on one fide of this leaf, know no tore of 


their fellow creatures on the other, than yon and 1 
Does it not appear therefore, more reaſonable, thut 
a great planet ſhould be inhabited ? In the hardeſt 
ſtones, for example, in marble, there are an infinity 
of worms, which fill up the vacuums, and feed up- 
on the ſubſtance of the ſtone ; fancy then millions 
of living creatures to ſubſiſt many years on a grain 
of ſand ; ſo that were the moon but one continued 
rock, L would ſooner allow her to be gnawed by theſe 
inviſible mites, than not to be inhabited: In ſhort, 


every thing is animated ; imagine then thoſe animals 


which are yet undiſcovered, and add ther and theſe 
| which are but lately diſcovered, to what we have d- 
ways ſeen, and you will find the earth ſwarm with 


inhabitants, and that Nature has ſo liberally fur · 


niſhed it with animals, that ſhe is not at all concert» 
ed for our not ſeeing above one half of them: Why 
then ſhould. Nature, which is ſruitful to an excefs 


here, be ſo very fterile in the reſt of the planets, us 


to praduce no living things in them? I muſt own, 
ſays the Marchionefs, you have convinced my rea. 
ſon, but you have confounded my fancy. with ſack 
variety, that 1 cannot imagine bow nature, which 
abhors repetition, ſhould produce fo many different 
kinds. There is no need of fancy, Madam, do but 
truſt youreyes, and youwill calily perceive how No. 
ture diverſifics in eie {everat worlds. LP 


” 
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| _ Gel; and yet the Furopeans and the Africans have 
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Azrhuman faces, in genęral, are of the ſame mo- 


two particular moulds, nay, commonly every ſanũ · 
ly has a different aſpect, what ſeeret then has. Na · 
ture do ſhew ſo much variety in the fingle face ? Our 
world, in reſpect of the univerſe, is bat a little fa- 
mily, wherein every face has ſome reſemblance to 
| each other; in another planet is another family, 
whoſe faces have a different air and make; the dif- 
ver ſhould ſee an inhabitant of the moon, and an m 
- nearer neighbours than one of the earth and one of 
Saturn: Here, for eæample we have the uſeof voice; 
in another world, they ſpeak by ſigus; and at a 
| greater diſtance they do not ſpeak at all: Here our 
reaſon is formed by experience. in the next world; 
experience contributes but little towards reaſon ; 
and, in the next to that, old men know no more 
than children. Here we are troubled more with 
hat is to come than with what i paſt; In the nent 
world they are more troubled for what is paſt, than 

what is to come ; and farther off, they are not con- 
ecracd with either, which, by the bye, I thiok, is 
| the much better: Here, it isthought we want a ſixth 
beute, that would teach us many things, of which J 
we are now ignorant ; this ſixth ſenſe is apparent: 
| ly in another world, where they want one of the five 
6 N 
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er number of ſenſes, but in the partition we have 
made of them with the inhabitants of the other pla- 
nets, there are but five fallen to our ſhare, with. 
which we are well-contented, for want of being ac- 
quainted with the reft : Our ſciences have bounds, 
which the wit of man could never paſs; there is a 
point where they fail us on a ſudden, the reſt is re- 
ſerved for other worlds, where ſomewhat which we 
know, is unknown to them. This planet enjoys 
the pleaſures of Jove, but lies deſolate in ſeveral. pla- 
ces by the fury of war; in another planet they en- 
joy perpetual peace, yet in the midſt of that peace, 
know not any thing of love, and time lies on their 
hands; in a word, that which Nature practiſes here 
in little, in diſtributing ber gifts among mankind z; 
ſhe does at large in other worlds, where ſhe makes = 
uſe of that admirable ſecret the has to diverſify all 
things, and at the fame time makes them equal, by 
compenſating for the inequality. ; 
der i is no; ww; Madam, now to be farlons,.. 
| how will you diſpoſe of all theſe notions ? Trou- 
ble not yourſelf, ſays ſhe, Fancy is a great travels 
ler; 1 already conjjrchend-all Gaſs workh, and | 
ſome of them, 1 afſare you, are very extraordina- ; 
ry; 1 ſee, at this moment, a thouſand various fi- 1 
gures, though 1 cannot well deſcribe them. O leave 
RS CLI: as te 5 
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morrow. whether they repreſent the matter faith» 
fully, and what they have taught you, in relation to 
the inhabitants of any of the planets. | ( 


. 
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Particulars of the ul 3 of Mercury, 
_ Mars, if Peper, u, du. * 


Wu were come tp Venus, and 114 ber, t 1 
aun carte med nfo, though —_ y 
could tell-in - vere ig. 4 


norant bow loog her day lafled 5.bue ber year wa, 


cowpoled of eight months, beeauſe it is in that time 
. Ver is LY 
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Venus as Venus ſeems here to us. 


ho happy art thou, to · preſide over the amours of 


mon people of Venus ate all Celadons und Sytvan- 
| ders, and their moſt trivial diſcourſes ore infinitely 
finer than any in Cleſia. Their very climate in- 
ſpires love: Venus is much nearer than the earth is 


| ko gueſs at the inhabitants of Venus z they reſemble | 
| what I have read of the Moors of Granada, who | 
| were a litile black people, ſcorched with the fun, | 
witty, „ ö 
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uimes leſs than the earth, the earth appears (to them | 
in Venus) to be a planet 4o times bigger than ve. 
nus appears to us on the earth; and as the moon 
38 40 times leſſer than the earth, ſo ſhe ſeems to be 


juſt of the ſame magnitude, to the inhabitants of 


1 52s then, ſays the lady, that the -eatgh h u 
to Venus what Venus is to the earth; I mean, that 
the earth is too big do be the mother of Love, or 


the ſhepherd's (lar to Venus; but the moon, which 
appears to Venus of the ſame'llgneſs which Venus 
appears to us, is aſſigned to be the mother of Love, 


and ſhepherd's ſtar to Venus; for ſuch names are 


only · proper for a little briſk airy planet, bright, and 
ſhining as the Goddeſs lerſelf., O, bleſſed moon, 


thoſe inhabitants s of Venus, who-muſt be ſueh maſ- 
ters of gallantry Odoubileſs, ſays I, the very com- 


ey nr PE th 
rous and active influcdee;” - 2 1 FS. & 1 
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muſic and poetry, and Ser inventing maſques and 
tournaments in honour of their miſtreſſes. Pardon 
me, Madam, fays I. you are little acquainted with 
this planet; Granada in all its glory, was a perfect 
Greenland to i it; and your gallait Moors, in com- 
= gag Ee Oy 
Laplanders. 
1 . of ch lnkyhentieb 
WH Mercury? U hey are yet nearer to the ſun, and are. 
| 


fo full of fire, that they ate abſolutely mad ; I fan- 
ey they have not anꝶ memory at all, no more than- 
: moſt of the Negroes ;.that they make no reflexions,. 
: and hat te do is by ſudden ſtarta, and perfect 
\ MW thoaprhanard; in-flart, MercuryiacheBedlam of the: = 
. unixerlo : he ſumappeare to ihem much greater than · 
f it does to us: becauſe they are much nearer to it 
. than we.; in ſends them ſo vaſt and firong a light, 
. that the moſt glorious day here would be n Ee 
„ich chem than a decliving twilight ; 1 know'not,: 
y whether, they can diflinguiſh objects; but the beat. 
„do which they ste accuſtomed. is ſo'exceflive; that- 
Is 
* 


they. would be ſtarved with cold · in the torrid zone; 
their year is but thier months, and/we know not the: 
exact length of their day, becauſe Mercury is lo lit- · 
| tle, and io near the ſun; it is (35 it were) loſt in bis | 
| Hays, and ig vetychardly diſcovered by the aſtrono- 

mers ; ſo that they cannot obſerve how ĩt moves on 

its centre; but becauſe it is ſo ſwall, they favey it- 
6＋—ꝛ— —ä nen 
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conſequents, the dry thank is very tort, thll the" 


ſan appears to them like a vaſt fiery fernabe, at x 


aud rapid: This is ſo tech the better for tem, 


| finec it is evident they mut long for tight; and du. 


ring their nizhe, Venus and the earth (which mut 
appear conſiderably large) give light to them: 4 
for the 6ther planets which ste beyond the earth,” 
rowards the firthachent, they appeur leſs to the u- 


habitants of Mercury, hat they do to us here, and 


they receive dut links lit fromm tem, perhaps none 


at ally the fue drs likewiſe rem to them leſs, 
and ſotfie of them totally diſappear ; which, were T 


there; 1 ſhould offcertt x very great loſs. 1 Abit 
be very waeaſy io ſet this lage code Nagded wih 


: but few are, and thoſe 106 ofthe eſt apud: 
W 


ö 16 3 pe 


Wr ſytilies the laß or « ſew fed fart 2 f 
tbe lady I pity hein for the excefive bent e 
| endure; let us give them ſome teliefy and Reid Mere 
cury a ſew of thoſe tool and refreſting ſhowers, 


are eountries which are extrethely hot dy their ſuu · 


ation yet, in July and Auguſt are {6 bud, that s 
rivers art frozen ; the reaſon bs, they're ſul of fate 


pic, vis ding tae i nies by 


„ * if 
2 2 
7 
- © 
= 


— does. / Goes a. .ah._-a«_ a Rs 


mity: Tour ſaney is good; Maduni, replied 1; bit . | 
we will relieve them another way : In China there 


* a = 4 
* 
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the exccllive he- t of the ſyn, makes a perſect win · 
ſalt . petre, and let the ſun ſhine as hot as he pleaſes: 
And yet aſter all, who knows but the inhabitants 


ſalt peire ? It it-is a certain truth, that Nature ne | 
ver gives lite to any creature, bat where that erea - 
ve may lie; then, through cuſtom, and ignorance 
cod a better lie, thoſe people may live happily. 
Arrza Mercury comes the ſun; but there is no 
poſſibility of peopling, it, nor any room left for a 
vheretore. By the earth Which is inhabited, we 
judge that other bodies of the. ſame nature may be 


of Mercuty may have no occaſion either for rain or. « 


lixewiſe inhabited: But dhe lun js a body not le 
the eanth, or anyof the planets ; the lun is the ſource - 


or tountain of light, which, though it is ſent from 
one planet-to another, and reccives ſeveral alterati- - : 
ons by the way, yet all originally proceeds trom the 
- fun: He draus from himelt that precious ſubſtance - 5 
which he emits from all fides, and which reflects 


vhen it mores with. Bd body,and reads from. - | 


| one planet to anather.thoſs long and vaſt trains of 
light which croſs, ſtrike through; and intermingie 

in a thouſand diſferent faſhions, and make (if I may 

ſo ſay) thericbeſt tiſuesin.the wotld The ſun like · 

wiſe is placed in the centre, from whenee with moſt - 
convenience, he may equally diſtribute and animate - 

by his heat; it is then a particular body, but what - | 

kind of bully, Jas eee hob Gon. | 

8 3 5 | 
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mine. It was thought ſormerly a body of pure fite; 
and that opinion paſſed eurrtitt till the begirining of | 
10 this age ; when they perctived ſeveral fpots dh its | 
199 | furface. A little after they hid me ed dew . 

| . ets; (ad we ſhall pre h bear of) ef forts Tail 
| were the ſpots; for thoſe plumets moving round the = 
min, herd wey tenen ther dark e to ee oat: 
neceſſarny hide part of it; und bud not the deurmed 
- with thefe pretended plahets made cheir cu de 
Fore to moſt of the pribees in Eorope, gen the | 
name of this prince to due, f ddt Privitk'ts u. 

- other pliner, 1 believe they Wald have n ee 

who nat mae of Bis lts/ hit they WINNG | 

Have tücdeg Wem un dien baſe. 
5 1einvor approve Wat ality tt ul bt tht | 
©  vither Way, ſays Mie, you were deten the och, 

and ealled Teveral plices By the nales of the mo 
faroous dflronatifets. 1 was pleaſed with the Naß. 
cy; for lince the pritices hive ſeized on the eath, 

| Ir is fit the philoſopbers (who are as proud as the 
| beſtof thein) thould referve the heavens for - 
elves, without anly competitors. O, anſweted J, 
uouble not yourſelf; the pllolophers make ibe bel 
| advantage of their territories, and if they part with 
we legſſ ſlar, it is upon very good terms; but the 
| ſpots 00 the ſun are fallen to nothing, its how Af. 
covered that they are nöt planets, but cloud, 
Aleamz, or drofs, which riſes upon the fun. 1 
des in a great * ſometimes in a 1. 
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PLURALITY or WORLDS Gt. 
they" diſappear =3 long It (cems the fon is « liquid 
matter, ſome think of melted bid, which ne s 


boi over caminually, und by the force of is mho-. 2 
tion; ciifts the ſcum or Groſs on its faifere, where M 


ſrange dodics theſe are, when ſome of them are as 
| big vs the earth : Whar a vaſt Huantity maſt there 
de of this meſted gold, and hat muſt be the tt 


of this great ſea ud N and fire which they call © 85 
ſun? Others d the fun appears throtijſe their e- 


teſcopes full of moundins, which vomit Gre ji; 


| bptits; but what all ve credit, if we maſt AU 
Out ielaſddipes, to. which we owe the knowledge of 
{© mn new bhjeRts2 Pac l the fun be what in. 
will, edanot be um all proper for habitation; nod 
what pay mu! is, for how Plehn woald it be? 


where you woull fee ll de ners tors regularly | 
adout youg bet now we e w poſſelſed with at = 
travagakt fantics, /becadſe we do not fland in the 
- propict plicez there 4s hut one place inthe world = 
Where the udy'or knowledge df the flare in i | 
tied, and what pity fit there nobody ee 
Loba yourkit ſave, ſays the, were you fo the &@ | 


i confaned, und obere vie Imagine thin whit — a 


You "might chen be at the centre of the univerſa, : 4 


%% ͤwß̃?˙ʃ̃ĩ˙ —ẽöLh= — 1 
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| ſup, you would ſee nothing, neither planets nor i- 
ed ſtars; does not the tun efface all? So that could” 
| there be any. inba“ itants there, they. might juſtly 
think themſclves the on'y people in nature. 
& . Lows oy miſtake, Madam; I. was thinking of | 
the ſituation ofthe ſun, and not of the eſſoct of us 
light: I thank-you for your correction : but muſt 


take the freedom to tell you; that you are in an er · 


ror, as well as myſelf; for were there inhabitants 

| in the ſun, they. would not ſee at all; either they 
could not bear. the ſtrength of ius ght, or for wa 
ol dee dance, they could not receive it; ſo ht 
things well gonſidered, all the people there muſt bo 
| cannet be inhabited i but let us purſue our voyage. = 
We ere now arrived gt the centre, which is always - 
| the! bottom, or loweſt:place of whitris round; if = 
ve go on, we mult aſcend : then we. ſhgll-find her-. 
cury. Venus, the canth, the moon, all tl planet | 
have already viſited; : the next is Mars, who affords = 
nothing curious that I hnow of his day is not 
| quite an hour longer tham bure, but dis year is twion 
es long; he is »-lintle-lefs thaw the carth, and be 
| fun ſeems not-altogether'ſ> large and ſo bright to 
bim, asit appears to us. ' But let ns leave 
| bs not worthy our ſlay 1 But what's pretty thing i: 
Jupiter, with his four moons, or yeomen of the | 
guard ; they are four liule planets which turn ound 
2 bat aby. f 


3 1 e 


Mars, he 


PLUBALITY: o wonr de * 
the Marchioneſs, interrupting me, moſt there be pla- 
nets to turn round other planets, thus are no he 
than themſelves? I ſhould think ic would de were 
regular and uniform, that all the planers, finalt and 


2 ICS. 
the ſame motion round the fon. 


Rr ray ens, we 
Deſcantes's whiripools or vortexes were (whole - 


not be of that opinion. © Why, ſays the, ſinifing, 
muſt my head turm round to comprehend them, or 
maſt ] become a natural fool to underſtand the myf- 
teries of philoſophy ? Well, ler the world ſay whar 
« will, go on with your whitſpools 1 will, fiys 1, 
| and you lun ſee the whiripoolt are worthy of thele 
tranſports: that then which we call # whirlpool, or 
vortex, is 4 maß of matter, whoſe parts are ſepata- 
red, or detached from one another, yet have all one 
| unifora motion; and ut the fame time, every one 
i allowed, or has « partlealar motion of its own, | 
provided it follows the geteral mation : Thus a vor- 
| tex of wind, or whirhwhd, War) inflity of lire par- 


volve whatever they iert with. You know the 
planets ate botue up by the celeſtial matter, which 
is very ſubtle and Active; fo that this great owls, or 
oceati of celeſſial matter, which flows as far as from 
the ſun to the fixed ſtars, turns round, — bis 
the planets alſo with it, making them all turu after 


name is. terridls, bur their lden pleaſant} you would = 


ticles of air; which tate Wand all together, and in- 


ons 
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centre ; but in a longer or a ſhorter time, according 


nꝛsthey are farther or nearer in diſtabce to it: There 
| 1s not any planet bent the ſun, which does not turn, 
but. he turns o hiraſelf, becauſe he-is juſt in | 


middle of this celeſtial matter; and you muſt know) 


by the-way, that. were the earth in bis place, ivmuſt- 


turn on itſelf,” as the ſun does. This is ihe great 


time, the planets make little peculiar: vortexes, in 


imitation of that of the fon; each of hem in . 
ing round the ſun, does at the ſame time turn round 


uſelf, and makes a certain quantity of celeſtial mat+ 


ter turn round it likewiſe, which is always prepared? | 
io follow the motion which che planet gives it, prov * 


vided it is not diverte from its general mation, 


puſhes it as far as the ſtrength of ita mation rech- 


es: And if by chance a leſſer. planes falls. into. the 


vortex of a greater planet, it is immediately borne: 
away by the greater, and is indiſpenſably forced ta 
turn round, though at the ſame-time, the. great pla. 
net, the little planet, and the vortex. which encloſes, 
them, all turn round the fun: It was thug at the be; 
 ginning of the world, when we made the moon fol - 


Vorder, of which the ſun is lord; yet at ihe me 


- 
2 9 


ibis then is the particular vortex. of the planet, which. - 


| low. us, becauſe ſhe was within the reach of our yor-. 4 


rex, and therefore wholly at our diſpoſal: Jupiter 
was ſtronger, or more fortunate than we, he had 


| four linle Fo. in bis r be. 
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brought thein all four under his ſubjeftion ; and no 


oodt, We, Wongh © a principal planet, bad had the 


we bad ches been ho mire han a incbn in hs fa- 
mily, but now ve have obe to wait on us; Gln 
1 
our good fortune. ie Wits l 
Ber pray, unt ſhe, obe een bre vs ce gan 
+ 26 we do tow 1% wie woc be wech fools 
"cdl; wry dP For if (a you s 
lay) neee this 
— — 2 2 and me 
them. * Lock is all, fays 1. we thay 
win as well as loſe ; and who knows, but 
bring Mercury and Venus under our — 
mn and cannot reſiſt us; bet fe 
fear; for the planets king Within Wick owed 
— —ę—e— 
cen when you put water and ei together, r 


ſw\ms, a-tap ; and if to theſs two liquors you add | 
a very lizle more; the oil bears it up, and it will got =» 
ſink to the. water: Put an heavier liquor, of at 

weight, and it will paſs through the oil, which ic too 


. 7 ** 


ener del goings Ur W u, M E 25 
| ald-certainly have ſwallo ed us iuto his vortex 3 | 
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weak to ſuſtain it, andſink till it comes tothe water, 
1 which is ſirang æuongh to bear it up ; fo that in this 
| HLHquid, compaſedoftwoliguors, which dongt mine + 
| _ git, tnobodiccofanccqualweight, will nabralipat | 
ſiume two different places : che one will never aſcend; 
the other will dever deſcend ; if we par Gill atber 
that the celeſtial matter which fills this great:vor- 


tex, has ſeveraleeſting places, ane byanother, whoſe 
weight are different, like that af oll. water, and 
ther quota ; theplanatstocare aft weight, 
and can:cquently every plenet ſettles in that place 
'F which has a juſt Qrangtb ao ſuſiaĩn and keep it equi - 
| ewes i EUR. i Qik ever 
| =_ 
| C Hue 
ST  theſemeightskoep chciravons regulaaly. Would 
1 do Cod, our nat were a8 well:yegulated, and evo- 


nenne 
* not now in any fear of being over run by Jupiter; 


4a eas os ww ww = © e e ur. a= 


and fince. he lem 1s ng in cur vortex, with our I 
| me, 1 do-nut eey hi abe four which he hes, ff ” 
1 mee u, e- 5, you would Uo him Y 
WM e PEN Pr r eee = .. 
— _ hd findhim, but a very weak Night; ite trac, that 
i as he turowupgn bimſelfin ro hours, kipnights/by | ; 


conſequenee, ere but — * 


4 


Los ͤ ere dit Le dro Aa Bas 7  m__ 
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think-there is no great occaſion for four moons, but 


there are other things to be confidered. - Here, un- 


der the poles, they have 6 months day, and o months | 
night, becauſe the poles are the two extremities of 
the earth, the fartheſt removed from thoſe places 


where the fun is over them, in a perpendicular line. 
The moon ſeems to keep alm ſt the ſame courſe as 
| the ſun, and if the inhabitants of the pole fee the 
ſun during one halt of tis courſe in the year, and du 


ring the other halt do not fee him at all; they ſee 
the moon likewiſe during one half ot her courſe of 
a month; that is, ſhe appears tu them 15 days but 
they do not ſee her during the other halt Jupicer's 
yea is as much as 12 of ours. fo that there inuſt be 


two oppolite extremities in that p anet, where their 


night and day are 6.years each. A night 6 years 


long is a little diſc--nſolate, and it is for that reaſon, 


I ſuppoſe, they h. ve four moo ; that which (iure · 
gerd to Jupiter, Is uppermuſt, finiſhes irs courle a- 


bout him in 17 days, the lecond in 7, the thud in _- 
days and an half, and the fourth in 42 hours; and 


though they are fo unfortunate as to have 6 years 
night, yet their cogrie being exactiy divided into 
halves, they never paſs above 21 hours, wherein 


re, eee moon which is a 
great comfort in io tedious a darkneſs ; fo that be 


where you will, theſe (our moons are ſometimes the 


tour together, and then ſeparate according to the 


TY 
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on; ſometimes when two fe, the war vie 
down O ho ſhould 1 liketo ſee their pepe 
ſport of eclipſes; for there is not a day, but 


they eclipſe the ſun, or one other; and they are | 


ſo accuſtomed to theſe ecliplesin that planet, nt 
they are certainly objects of diverſion, and not f 
fear, as with us. 
V1, che che Marchionels, I hope 30 · wi h 
pie theſe four moons, though you lay they are but 
linle ſccondary planets, appointed dove gh 
other pianet during its night. Dv'wor-Youbt it, wc 
plied I. theſe planets are not u jor The'worle tothe 
| iahebited, for being foreed to dum round and 
planet of-greater conſequence. I would have then, 


ny colonies under Jupiter government, they fhould, 


if it were poſſible, receive'their Lows and cuſtoni 


from bim. and conſequently pay him u Rind of h 


mage, and not view his great planet without defe- 


they ſhould ſend depoties whh addreſſes to mW 


aſſure him of their fidelity ; 'for he has cermindy'n 
more abſolute commandoverhismonnsthunwehave 
over ours, though bis power, after all; is bur ima- 


 ginaty, and conſiſts chiefly im tnaking them a; 
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for ig.truth, he is ſo much bigger than.ſhe ; be is al 
ſq. much neaten to them. than our moon is to us, 
which makes him appear. the greater; ſq that this 
formidableplanet hangacontioually over their bead, 
at a very little: diflance : and if the Gauls were a- 
I think the inbebirants of that moon may well be 
apprehenſive that Japiter will at ſome time or other 
overwhelaa them. I fancy, J. ya the lady, they are 
polleſſed with that fear, becaue they axe not 
concerned a ccilples2 Buery one bas their pe» 


ubs wee ns I. the. ignenzar of, the thicd ſyſ- 


u | wald you, of the, der night, the lamoys, - 
cho Brache, (one of the grearcl} aſtronomers that. 
eyer lived) did not apprebend the leaſt dapger from, 
an cclipſe, when every body elſe was. under the great- 
ell conſleruatiom: but what apprebqnfions do you 


think be- entertained in ſlead of ham? This great 
| man was fo unagcountably foperiicigns, that if an 


bare did but crols him, os an old woman bolt do 
bim 34 his fuſt coming out, he igſlaauly looked up 
oo his. journey to be ominous, ſaut himſelf up for 
thatdey, and would not be concerned in the leaſt 
bulineG. M would be very unzeaſonable, replied 
ſhe, after ſuch a man could vot redeem bimſclt from. 


ene = 
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whimfſy as troubleſome, that the inhabitants of that - 


moon of Jupiter, whereof we were talking, ould 
come off upon eaſier terms: But we will give them 
vo quarter; they ſhall come under the general rule, 
and it they are free from one error, ſhall fall into an · 
other, to put them upon an equivalent: But as I do. 
not trouble myſelf, becauſe I cannot gueſs what the 
next error may be, pray clear up one more diſſicul · 
ty to me, which has given me ſume paia for ſeveral 
minutes. Tell me, it the earth be ſo little in eom- 
pariſon of Jupiter, whether his inhabitants do diſeo- 
ver us? Indeed, I believe not, ſays I, fos if we ap- 
| pear to him 90 times lefs than he appears to us, 


judge you if there be any poſſibility: Yet this. we 


may reaſonably conjecture, that there are aſtrono - 
mers in Jupiter, who after they have made the muſt 


curi us telelcopes, and taken the cleareſt nights for 


their oblervations, may have diſcovered a little pla- 


net in the heavens, which they never ſaw before 3 


not what they mean, or laugh at them for fools; 
my, the philoſophers themſęlves will not believe 
them, for fear of deſtroying their own opinions; 
yet ſome few may be alittle curious, they continue 


their obſervations, diſcover the little planet again, | 


and are now affared it is no viſion; then they con- 
clude it has a motion round the fun, and aſter a thou · 
ſand obſervations, find that it compleats this motion 
in a year; and at laſt (thanks to the learned) they 
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know ig, Jupiter that our carih is a world; every. 
body runs ia ſee it at the end of a teleſcope, though 
it appears ſb (M l, an to be ſcarecly dileernible. + 
I muſt be pleaſant, ſiys he, 3 
mers of hoch planets levelling their tubes at one an- 
other, 28d mutually afcing, What world is that? 
What people inhabit it ? Net fo £.01t neither, replied 
earth, yet they may not know us; that is, they dv 
dot is the leaſt ſulpeR it is inhabited; and hou!d 
any one there ehange to have ſuch a fancy, he might; 
de ſufficiently ridĩeuled, if not proſecuted ior it; for 
wy part, 1 believe they have work enough to make 
diſcoveries on their own planet, not to trouble theie 
heads with core. II is ſo large, that if they have a · 
ny ſuch thing as gavigation, thelr Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus could never want employment; why, I war- 
dredih purt of their planet. But if Mercury is ſo 
fmall, they are all (as it wore) near neighbours, and 
it is but taking 3 turn to go round that planet. But 
if we do not appear to ihem ia Jupiter, they cannot 
certain y diſcover Venus and Mercury, which are 
much leſs than the earth, and at a greater diſtance ; 
but in lieu of it, they fee Mars, their own four 
moons, and Saturn with his; this I think is work e 
Rough for their aſtronomers, and Nature has been 
ſo kind to corccal from them the reſt of the uni- 


13 
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Do y-u think it a favour then, ſays ne? Ves 
certainly, replied I, for there are 16 planets in this 


| great vortex : Nature ſaves us the trouble of ſtudy - 


ing ibe motions of them all, and ſhews us bur ſeven, 


| which I think is very obliging, though we know no 
bo to value the kindneſs, for we have recovered 
the other nine which were hid from us, and ſo ren» 


der the ſcience of aſtronomy much more difficult 
than Nature deſigned it. 


Ir there are 16 planets, ſays the Marchionefs, | 
Saturn muſt have 5 moons It is very true, replied 


I, and 2 of theſe 5 are but lately diſcovered; but 
there is ſomewhat that is more remarkable, ſince 
his year makes 30 of ours, and there are eonſequent · 
ly in kim ſome countries, where their night is 25 
years long ; what can you imagine Nature has in- 
rented to give light, during a night to dreadful? 
Why, ſhe has not only given Saturn five movtt, 
bot ſhe has encompaſſed bim round with a great eir- 


cle or ting; this being placed beyond the reach of 
the ſhadow, which the body of that planet caſts, re- 


fects the light of the ſun continually on thoſe pll- 


ces where they cannot ſee the fun at all. = i 

] exo7857, ſays the Marchioneſa, this is very fur- | 
prifing, and yet all is contrived in ſuch great order, 
that it is imp«fſible not to thi. k, but Nature took 
ume io conſider the neceſſities of all animate. be- 
irgs, end that the diſpoſing of theſe moons was not 
a work of charce ; for they are only divided among 
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thoſe planets which are fartheſt diſtant from the ſun, 
the earth, Jupiter, and Saturn; indeed it was not 
| worth while to give any to Mercury or Venus, they 
have too much light already; and they ace unt 
their nights (as ſhort as they are) a greater bleſſing 
than their day. But pray, why has not Mars a moon 
oo? It ſeems he has none; though he is much ar · 
ther than the earth trom the ſun. lt is very true, ; 
ſays I, no doubt but he has other helps, though we 
do not know- them. You have ſeen the Phgſpho- 
- Bus, both liquid and dry, how it receives and im- 
bibes the rays of the ſun, and what a great light it 
will caſt.in a dark place; perhaps Mars has many 
great high rocks which are ſo many. natural Phoſ 
ö day-time take in a certain 
proviſjoa of light, and return it again at night, what 
mink you, Madam, is it not very pleafant, when the 
fun is down, to ſee thole lighted rocks, like fo ma- 
vy glorious illuminations, made without any art, 
and which can do no manner of hurt by their heat? 
Beſides, there is a ſpecies of birds in America, which 
_ refle@ ſuch a light, that you may read by it in the 
great Backs of theſe birds, that as ſoon as it is night, 
CET CR CGI 
. their wings a new day? TVS 
1 ot emma: Greta; d 
| your rocks, or your birds; it is a pretty fancy in» 
| deed, but it is a fign that there ſhould be moons in 
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Mars, ſince Nature has given ſo many to Saturn and 


ceptions in the very beſt ſyſtem ; there are always. 


Jupiter, and If all the order worlds that ate dillant 
from the ſun, have moons, why thould Mars anly 
be excepted? Ah, Madam, ſays l. when you are a 
linle more dipped is philoſophy, you will find en · 


ſome things that agree extremely woll, but then 


there are others which de not accord at all, thoſe 


you muſt leave as you fonn4 them, if ever you in+ 


| tend to make an end: We wilt do fo by Mars, if 
you pleaſe, and ſay no more of him, bot to return 


to Saturn. What do yen think of this great ring, 


in the lom of a ſemi-eircle, that reaches from one 


end of the horizon to the other, which reflecting the 
light of the fun, performs the office of a continual 
moon? And muſt we not inhabit this ting too, ſayy 


the, finiling ? I confeſs, ſays I, in the humour I am | 


in, 1 could almoſt ſand colonies every where; and 
yet I cannot well plant any there, it ſeems (© irre · 
gular an habitation ; but for the five Hetle moons, 


| they cannot ebule but be inhabited ; though ſome = 
think this ring is « eiche of moons, which follow 
cloſe to one another, and have an cqua} motion; 


and that the five line mbons ell ont of this eirele 3 


how many worlds are there then in the vortex of 
| Saturn? But let it be how it will, the people in Ba- 


warn live very miſerably : It is true, this ring gives 
light to them, but it muſt be a very poor one, when 


| the ſun ſeems to them but a line pale ſtar, whoſe 


a wow © = 


1 
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light and heat cannot but be very weak at ſo great 
a diſtance ; they ſay Greenland is a pertett bagnio, - 
in compariſon of this planet, and that they would 
expire with heat in our coldeſt countries * ' 
| You give me, ſays ſhe, ſuch an idea of Saturn, 

as makes me ſhake with cold, and that of Mercury, 
puts me iato a fever, It cannot be otherwiſe, te- 
plied I, tor the two worlds, which are the extremĩ · 
ties of this great vortex, muſt be oppofite in all 
things. They muſt then, ſays ſhe, be very wiſe in 
Sal urn, for you told me they were all fools in Mer - 
cary, If they are not wiſe, ſays I, yet they have all 
the appearances of being very flegmatic : They are 
people that know not what it is to laugh, they take 
a day's time to anſwer the leaſt queſtion you can 
aſk them; and are ſo very grave, that were Cato li- 
e ee e hen Mer. 
Andrew. 5 
Ir is very odd to conſider, ſays ſhe, that the in- 

habitants of Mercury ara all life, and the inhabitants 
of Saturn quite contrary ; but among us, ſome are 
briſk, and ſome are dull it is, I ſuppoſe, becauſe our 
| earth is piaced in the middle of the other worlds, 
and ſo we participae of both extremes, there ia o 
fixed or determinate character, ſome are made like 
the inhabitants of Mercury, others like thoſe of da- 
turn; we are a mixture of the leveral kinds w ich 
are found inthe reſt of the planets. Why, ſays I, 
do not you approve of the idea? Methinks it is 
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pleaſant to be compoſed: of ſuch a fantaſtical aſſem- 
bly. thas one would think we-were collefed out of. 
dient worlds; we need not travel abroad, and 


| weſce the auher worlds in.opitome 2d home 

1 ſue, ſays the Marchionels, we have 2 
great. convenience in ihe ſituation of our world; it 
is not ſo hot as Mercury and Venus, nor fs cold as 


Jupiter ox Saturn ; an&ous country is fa temperate · 
ly placed, that we have no n either of heat or 
cold. I hate heard of a philoſopher, who. gave 


thanks to Nature that he was born a men, aud not 


a beaſt, 4 Greek, and not a Barbazion.; and for my. 


part, I gender thanks that I am ſeated in the milde& 
planet of the univerſe, and iv ane of: the moſt tem · 


nat ald; that you are young and bendſome, nod 
young and homely ; that you are young, handfome, 
and & French woman, and not. young. handſome, 


and an Italian ; theſe are more proper ſybjetts for 
yaur thagks, than the ſituation of your vortex, or 


the temperatuse of your country. 
Pia, Sis, ſays the, let me * al 
things, to the very vortex in Which I am planted: 


Our proportion of happiceſs is ſo very ſmall, that 


we ſhould not loſe any, but improve continually 


what we have, and be grateful for every thing, 


though ever ſo common or inconſiderable.. If no- 
thing but exquiſue pleaſure wi ſerve us, we. muſt 


WV 
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wait a long time, and be ſure to pay too dear. for. it 
at laſt, I with, ſays 1, that philoſophy was theples- 
ſare you propoſe, thatwhen you think of vortexes, 
you would not forget an humble ſervant of your la- 
dyſhip's. 1 eſteem it a pleaſure, anſwered the la; 
dy, while it Giverts me with ſomething new, but 
no longer. I will engage for it till to-morrow, re · 
| LL M 
n 
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3 unt the fred irs are 5 age), Ying 
one of which gives light to a worid. 
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fixed ſtars; are they peopled, ſays ſhe, 
& as the planets are, or are they not inha- 


| bired at all, or io ſhort, what ſhall wedo with them ? 
Jou may ſoon gueſs, lays I, the fixed ſtars cannot 
de lef+ diſtant from the earth than fitty millions of 


leagues ; nay, it you anger an aſtronomer, he will 
ſet them farther. The diſtance from the ſun to the 


fartheſt planet is nothing in compariſon of the diſ · 


tance from the ſun, or from the earth to the fixed 


ftars, it is almoſt beyond arithmetic. You ſee their 


light is bright and ſhining, a. d did they receive it 
from the ſun ir muſt needs be very weak, after a 


paſſage of fifty millions of leagues; then judge how 


much it is waſted by reflexion, for it comes back a- 
gain as far to us; ſo that torwards and backwards, 


| here are an hundred millions of leagues for. it to 


pals, and it is impoſſible it ſhould be 10 clear and 


uE nn very impatient 
to know what would become oi the | 
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Rrong as the light of a fixed ſtar, which cannot but 
proceed from itſelf; fo that in a word, all the fixed 
22 and fo ma · 
ny ſuns... * 

Irsee, fays the Marckioneſs, where you 
vonld carry me; you are going to tell me, that if 
the-fixed ſtars are ſo many ſuns, and our ſun the cen- 
tre of a-yortex which turns round him, why may 
not every fixed ſtar be the centre of a vortex that 
turns round. the ſixed ſlar? Our ſun enlightens the 
planets ; vhy may nat every fixed ftar have planets 
ro which they give light ? You have ſaid it, replied 
I, and I will not contradift you. 

Bur you have made the un'verſe fo large, ſays 
the, that I know not where I am, or what will be 
come of me; what is it all to be divided into vor · 
texes confuſedly, one among another? Is every ſtar 
the centre of a-vortex, as big as ours? Is that vaſt 
ſpace which comprehends our ſun and planets, hurt 
an inconſiderable part of the univerſe? And are 
there as many ſuch ſpaces as there are fixed.ſters2? 
I proteſt it is dreadful, the ĩdea eonfonnds and over- 
vhelms me. And for wy part, replied I, it gives 
me ſatisfaltion ; whenthe heavens were a little blue 
too ſiraĩt and cloſe, I was always ſtifled for want of 
air 3 but now it is enlarged in heighth and breadth, 
and a thouſand and a thouſand vortexes taken in; I 
begin to breathe with more freedom, and think the 
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univerſe to be incomparably more magnificent than 
it was before, Nature has ſpared no coſt, even to 
proſuſeneſs, and nothing can be ſo glorious, as to 
ſee ſuch a prodigious number of vortexes,'whole 
ſeveral centres are poſſaſſed b a particular fun, 
Which makes the very planets turn round it. The 
inhabitants of a planet of one of thefe innumerable 
vortexes behold on all ſides theſe luminous centres 
but perhaps they do not ſee the planets, who, recei- 


nr 


beyond their own world. 
You preſent me with a proſpectof ſo vaſt a length, 
that no eye can reach to the end of it: I plainlyſce 


_ the inhabitants of the earth, and you have made me 


diſcover thoſe who dwell in the moon, and in o- 
ther planets of our vortex; theſe inhabitants indeed 
I can perceive pretty plainly, but I do not fee them 
ſo clearly as thoſe of the earth: After theſe, we 
cometo the inhabitants of the planets which are in 
« depth, that though I do all I can to ſee them, yet 


I muſt confeſs I can hardly perceive them; by be 


expreſſion you m abe uſe of in mentioning them, they 
feem to be almoſt annihilated; you ought then to 
call them the inhabitants of one of thoſe innumeta · 
ble vortenes: We ourſelves, for whom the ſame 


expreſſion ſerves, mult confeſs, that we ſcarce know 


> 
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my on part, I begin to ſee the earth ſo migutely 
mall, that 1 believe; from henceforward, I ſhall ne- 
ver be concerned at all for any thing; that we ſo 
eagerly defire to make ourſelves great, that we are 
always defgting, always troubling and haraſſing 
ourſelves, Is certainly beeauſe we are ignorant what 
theſe vortenes 2 1 but now ] hope my new lights 
will jo part jullify my-tazineſs, and when any one 
reproaches me with my indolence, I will anſwer, 
Ah, did yen but know what the fixed flars are ! It 
was not fi, fays+-l, thar Atezander ſhould know 
what they were, for 2 certain author. [Huygens] 
who maintaihs that the moot is inhabited, very 
gravely tells uz, that Azifiotle (ſrom whom no truth 
could be long concealed) muft neceffirlly be of an 
there was another works which he could not con- 
quer. Wich much more reaſon then was this my#- 
ter of vortenes and-fined: Marg kept ſecret in Alex - 
ander time, far. though they had been known in 
thoſe daga. vet it had been but an it] way of ma- 
king oa c. to-have ſaid any thing of them to 
that ambitious. prince : for: my part, I that know | 
em, am nos o ule woubled to find myſelf not a 
jot the wilex fox all the knowledge | bave of them x 
the. mot they do, according to.your way of reaſor> 
x ing, is but to. care people. of their ambition, and 
"= ©" VN 
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their unquiet reſtleſs humour, which are diſcaſes I 
am not at all troubled with; 1 confeſs bam: guilty 
of fo much weakneſs, as. to be in love with what, is 
beautiful ; this is my diftemper, and I am confidem 
', the vartexes can never cure it: What if the. othes 
| worlds render ours ſo very little? They cannot 
ſpoil fine eyes, or a pretty mouth, their value is-till 
the ſame, „ of ol the world Ae OP 
bly exiſt.. 
| Tas love, replied the Mandan, h 
a ſtrange thing; let the world go how it will, it is 
never in danger; there is no ſyſtem can do it any 
harm. But, tell me freely, is your ſyſtem true? 
Pray do not conceal any thing from me; I will keep 
| Your ſecret very faithfully ; it ſeems to have for its 
foundation but a ſlight probability, which is, that if 
2 fixed ſtar be in itlelf a luminous body, like the ſun; 
then by conſequence, it muſt, as the ſan is, be the 
centre and ſoul. of a world; and have its planets 
turning round about it: But is there an abſolute 
neceſſity it muſt be ſo? Hear me, Madam, ſays I, 
fince we are in the humour of mingling ght gallan- 
tries with a ſerious diſcourſe, I muſt tell you, that 
alike: Altow ever ſo little to a lover, yet preſently 
after you muſt grant him more; nay, more and 
more; which will at laſt go a great way: In liks 
manner, grant bug a mathematician one minute prin- 
ciple, he immediately draws a conſequeneę from it. 
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xce not viſible, if you bave not ſorne good reaſon 
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to which you muſt neceſſarily aſſent ; and from this 
eonſequenee another, till he leads you fo far (whes 
ther you will ur no) that you have much ado to be- 


— in all vile reſpos is poſi 
they may be like one another in thoſe reſpects which 


to believe otherwiſe: Now this way of arguing have 
I made'uſe of. The moon, ſays I, is inhabited, be- 
cauſe ſhe is like the earth; and the other planets 
find the fixed ſtars to be like our fun, therefore I at 
tribute to them what is proper to him. You are now 
going too far to be able to retreat, therefore you 
lady, if you build upon this reſemblance, or like+ · 
neſs, which is between our ſun and tho fixed ſtars, 
then, to the. people of another great vortex; our ſon 
miſt afpear no bigger than- a ſmall fixed ſtar, and 


out doubt, Madam, ſays I, it muſt be ſo : Our ſun 
es, and therefore its light makes-a much greater im- 


| prefion on eur eyes than theirs do: We fee no- 
- thing but the light of our dn ſon; and when we 


ſee him, it darkens and hinders us from ſeeiug an 
6— 5 II ITS 
K 3 


cab be ſeen only when I; ipnight with them. With- 
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extioguiſhes the light: of our ſun; which is never 
ſeen there but in the night; with the reſt of the 0- 
ther ſuns; that is, the fixed ſtars; with them our 
fan is faſtened to the great-arched roof of heaven, 
where it makes a part: of ſome bear or bull: For 
the planets which turn round about it, (our earth for 
_ example) as they are not ſeen at (6 vaſt a diſtance; 
| fo no body will fo much as dream of them : All the 
fans that are day ſuns in their on votexes, but 


ſphere; every fun is ſingle; and there is but one to 
de ſeen; but every where elſe they ſerve only to 
make a number. May not theſe worlds, replied ſhe; 
notwithſtanding this great reſemblance between 
them, differ in a thouſand other things; forthough 


| they may be ſomewhat — POCLUNY * 


may greatly differ in others. 


Ir is certainly true, fays Iz but the difficulty is | 
to know wherein they differ. One vortex has ma- 


ny planets that turn round about its ſun, another 


| vortex has but a few: 8 | 


8 ——— 
pior planets; here, all the planets are got round a 


bout their ſun, in form of a little ſquadronz beyond 


which is a- large void ſpace, which reaches to the 


neighbouring vortexes: In another place, the pla- 


nets take their courſe towards the outſide. of theis 


night · ſuns in other vortexes : In his own world or 
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vortexes alſo quite void, without any planets at all 


tre; and that fan may ſo move, as to carry its pla- ; 
pets along with it: Some may bave planets, which 
in regard of their-ſun, aſcend, and deſcend; accords 
ing to the change of their equilibration; whictt 
keeps them ſuſpended: Th ſhort, what-variety cars 
you wiſh for? But, I think, Ihave ſaid enough for 
a man that was-never out of his own vortex. 
Ir is not ſo-much, replied the Marchioneſs, con- 
fidering what a multitude of worlds there are; what 


vou have {aid is ſufficient-for five or fix, and from 
hence I ſee thouſands... 


War would you ſay, Madam, if 1 ſhould. tell 
you, there are many. more fixed ſtars than thoſe you 
ſee ? And.that an. infinite number are diſcovered 


with glaſſes, which are. not perceptible to the na · 


ked eye, and that in one ſingle conſtellation, where 
perhaps we count 12 or 15, there are as many 
more to be found. as uſually, appeax in the whole 
IS, ſays ſhez and beg your pardon: You 
quite confound me with worlds and vortexes. ' O, 
Madam, Ihave.a great deal more.to tell you, repli- 
I. you lee chat · whiteneſs in the ſy, which ſome 
call the milky-way ;- can you imagine what that is ? 
Why, it is nothing but an infinity of ſmall lars, 
not to be ſeen by our eyes, becauſe they ace ſo. vey | 
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ty Kats ; acl theyieee- fois en 


ther, that they ſeem to be one continued whiteneſs : 
1 wiſh you had a glaſs. to ſee this ant hill of Nurs, 


They are is. fome fort like the Maldivy-iflands : 


by by narrow channels of the ſea, which a man may 


people in ane world may taln, and ſhake hands with 
thoſe n at lead Tbelfere the birds of one 


cns may bo irdngd op to carry Tetters, as they do 


in the Levant. Theſe little worlds are excepted out 
of that general rule, by which one ſun in his own 
vortex, as ſoon us he appears, effices the ſight of all 
other foreign ſuns: If you were in one of theſe lie 
tle yortexes of the milky-way, your ſun would not 


de much nearer to you, and conſequently, woul@ 
— ache HANS nf OICES ö 
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your heaven ſhine bright with an influite tumber * 
of fires, cloſe to one another, and but a lte di“. 


tant from you; fo that tho you ſhould loſe the light 
of your own particular ſun; yet there would fiill re- 
main viſible ſuns ſufficient beſide your own, to make 
your night as light 'as day, at leaſt the difference 
would hardly be perceived; for the trath is, you 


and this cluſter of worlds, if I may fo calt thei 


Thoſe twelve thouſand banks of fand, ſeparated on · 


* 
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as calily leap over as a ditch: 80 near together are 
+ the vortexes of the milky way, that 1 preſame, the 
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would never have any night at all: The inhabitants 


of theſe worldy, accuſtomed to perpetual brightnels, 
would be ſtrangely aſtoniſhed, if they ſhould be told | 


that there are a miierable ſort of people, who, where 
they live, have very dark nights, and when it is day 
with them, they never ſee more tham one ſan; cer- 
ainly they would-think Nature had very little kind- 
| nels for us, ed would tremble with horror, wikink 
what a ſad condition we are in 

I po not afls you, bye the Marchionefs, whether 
in thoſe worlds of the milty-wey there are any 
moons; I ſee they would be of no uſe to thoſe prir- 


| cipal planets which have no night, and move in 


ſpaces too ſtrait and narrow to cumber themſelves 
with the baggage of inferior planets: Yet pray take 
notice, that by your liberal multiplication of worlds, 
you have ſjarted an objeQion not eaſily anſwered's 
The vortexes whoſe ſans we ſee, touch the vortex 
in which we are; and H i de-true, that vortexes 
are round, how then can ſo many bawls or globes: 


may be doney but cannot reconcile to it-myſelf. 
Mane fays I, you ſhew a great deal of wit in 
raiſing this doubt; and likewife in not being able to 
reſolve · it, for in itſelf, the thing ſeems extremely 

diffteult; and; as you ſtate the queſtion, no anſwer 
can be given to it; and he muſt be a fool, who goes 
about to find anſwers-to objections which are un · 
anſwerable. r 


all touch a ſinglo one? would fain know how this. 
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it would have ſix ſquares, or flat ſurfaces, and would 
be ſer ſcom being round ; and upbm every one of = 
theſe ſquares might be placed a-vortex of the fame 
| Ggure;;. but if inſtead of theſe 6/ſquares it has 20 
So. or 1000 then might à 1 000 vortexes be pla- 
very well, thet the more flat faces any body has on 
its ouiſide, the nearer it approaches to roundnefs, 
juſt as a diamond cut faceways on every fide; if the 
faces be very many and little, ie Mook as round _ 
as a pearl of theſame bigneſs: It ls in this manner; 

that the dome nes are round 4 they have an inflaite 
number of faces on their outſide, and every one of 
mem has upon! it another vortex; theſe faces are 
not all equa} and alike ; bos here, fame ere greater, 
nnd there ſame lefs: The leaſſ faces of our vortex, 
for examp'e, anſwer wihe mh wi, auc fiſtiin 
all thoſe Ile worlds. When tuo vortexes are ſup 
ported by the two next Sa emwhick they fad, if 
as it muſt oftes Mappen, Nene who h acc esd. 
lent houſewife, and. will us ſuffer any thing to be 
uſeleſs, preſently fills up this vaid ſpace with a. mall | 
vortex or two, perhaps wich a 1 000, which. never | 

incommode the others, and become: 1, 2,07: 3000 
worlds more; ſo that there may be more worlds 
than our vortex has flat furfaces to bear them 1 

will lay a wager, that though theſe lime worlds 
were made only to be throws into the corners ofube 
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with  tlelcope, and whoſe numberis prodigious: 
another inſo_ admirable 3 manner, that every ene 
turns round about bis own. fan, without changing 
place; every one has ſuch a turn us ls moſt. eafy 
and agreeable to its own ſituation : They take hold 
of one another, like the wheels of a wateh, and mu- 
tally help each other's motion; And yet it is cer- 
tain that. they act contrary to one another. Every 
| world, as ſome ſay, is like a foot ball, made of a 
bladder, covered with leather, which ſometimes 
ſwells of its own accord, and would extend late, 
if it were not prevented. But this firelling world 
being preſſed by the next to it, returns to its firſt fi- 
gure; then ſwells again, and is again depreſied, and 
ſome affirm, that the reaſon why the fixed fiors give 
a twinkling and trembling light, and ſometimes ſeem 
not to ſhine at all, is becauſe their vortexes perpe | 
wally puſh and preſs our rortes, and ours ogaio | 
continually repulſes theirs. - , 


_ 1 ax in love with theſe fancies, lays Madam, and == 


pleated wh he forties wat ſwell every mo- 
ace continrlly firing and pulting oa another: 
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But above all, I am pleaſed to ſee how this Juſtling 
| Keeps up the trade of light, which is certainly the 
only correſpondence that is between them. 

No, no, Madam, ſays J, light is not their ſole 
© eommeree; the neighbouring worlds ſometimes pay 
viſits to us, and that in a very magnificent and ſplen · 
did manner: Comets arrive from thence, adorned 
with bright ſhining hair, venerable beards, and ma · 
zellic tails ; theſe, ſays the Marchionels, are ambal- 
ſadors, whole-viſits may be well ſpared, ſince they 
ſerve only to fright us. They ſcare only children, 
ſays I, with their extraordinary train; but, indeed, 
the number of ſuch children is now-a-days very 


long to a neighbouring vortex, they move towards 
the outſide of it; but perhaps this vortex being dif · 
ferently preſſed by theſe vortexes which encompaſs 


it above, it is rounder than below, and the loweſt 
part is ſtill towards us. Theſe planets > which have 


| begun to move in a circle above, are not aware, 
that below their vortex will fail them, becauſe it is, 


as it were, broken. Therefore, to continue the cir - 
_ cular motion, it is neceſſary that they enter into an- 
other vortex, which we will ſuppoſe is ours, and 


i that they cut through the out · ſides of it. They ap- 


pear to us very high, and are much higher than Sa- 


turn; and according to our ſyſtem, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary they ſhould be lo high, for reaſons that do 


doc ſignify #ny4bing 10 our preſent ſubjet. Tram 


great. Comets are nothing but planets which be- 
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Saturn downwards to the other fide of our vortex, 


there is a large void ſpace without gay planets. Our 


| adverlaries often alc us, to what purpole this void 
| ſpace ſerves? But let them not trouble thernſelves 
any more, I have found a ule for it. It is the apart- 
ment of thoſe ſtrange planets, which come into our 
I UNDERSTAND you, lays ſhe, we do not ſuffer 


them to come into the heart of our vortex, among 


our own planets, but we receive them as the Grand 
Signior does the ambaſſadors who are ſent to him ; 
he will not ſhew them ſo much reſpect as to let them 
relice within the walls of Conſtantinople, but-con- 


ſigns them one of the ſuburbs of the city : Madam, 


ſays I, we and the Ottomans agree likewiſe in this, 
that as they receive ambaſſadors, but never ſend a- 
ny, ſo we never ſend any of our planets into the 


proud ; however, 1 do not yet very well know 
what I am to believe. Theſe foreign planets with 
nance, it may be they are ſent to affront us; but 


| ours that are of another make, if they ſhould ger 
Po eee mba tal 
ple afraid. 
Nz1Tuta their beards, nor tails, 18 lays 1, 
are real; only phenomena, mere appearances 


Theſe foreign planets differ in nothing from ours; 


L 
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but entering into our: vortex, they ſeem to us to 
have taiis, or beards, by a certain fort of Illuminati · 


on which they receive from the tun, and which has 
not deen yet well explained. But it is certain, that 
it is but a kind of illumination, and when I am able 
I will tell you how it is done. I wiſh then, fays 
ſhe, that our Saturn would go take a tail and a beard 
in another vortex, and fright all the Inhabitants of 
it Then I would have him come back again, lea. 
virg his terrible accoutrements behind him, and ta · 


| King his uſual place amongſt our other planets, fall 


to his ordinary bufnefs. It is better for him, fays 


I, not to. go out of our'voriex. I have told you 
how +ude and vidlent the ſhuek is, when two vor · 
iexes juſtle one another, 2 poor planet muſt needs 
be terribly ſhaken, and ita inhabitants ĩn no better 
condition. We thin ourſelves very unhappy when 
a comet appears, but it is the comet which is in an 
ill caſe. I do nca believe that, ſays ſhe, it brings all 
its inhabitants with it in very good health ; there 


can be nothing ſo diverting as to change vortexes. 


We that never go out of our own ſphere lead but a 


call life ;- it the inhabitants of a comet had but the 
uit to foreſee the time when they are to come into 


our world, they who bad already made the voyage 
could tel their neighbours before hand what they 
would ſee, and could inform them, that they would 
diſcover a planet with a great ring "out it, mean» 
ing our Saturn; they would alſo ſay, you ſhall ſec 
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on it ʒ and perhaps fome of them, reſolving to ob- 
ſerve the very moment of their emtrance into our 
world, would preſently cry oat, A new fun, a new 
ſun, as ſailors uſe to er Land, land. Fe: 
You lave ae ales e b; to pity the b. 
habitaats of a comet, yet I ſuppoſe you will think 
whoſe ſun cotues in time to be quite extinguiſhed, 
and conſequently who live in eteraal night. How, 


_ eried the Marchiacſs, ean ſum be extinguiſhed ? 


Yes, without: doubt, ſays I, for people ſome thou; 
ſand years-ago ſaw fixed ftars in the fey, which are 
nos no more to be ſeen; Theſe were the furs 
which have loſt their light, and'certeinly there mutt 
be a ſtravge deſolation in their vortexes, and u ge- 
neral mortality over all the planets, for what can 
people do without u ſun? This is a difmal Fancy, 
fays the lady, I would not, if 1 con'd help it, let it 
come into my head. I will tell you, if you pleaſe, 

replied I, whatis the opinion of learned aftronomers. 


28 to this particular: They think that the fixed ſtars 


which have diſappeared are not quite extinguiſhed, 
half dark, andthe other half light, and turning round 
upon their own axis or centre, they ſometimes ſhew- 
us their light fide, and afterwards turning to us their 
dark one, we ſee them no more. To oblige you. 


Madam, I will be of this opinion, —— 
> 
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{ harſh as the other, though I cannot make it good 
but in relation to ſome certain. ſtars, becauſe, as 
Huygens has lately obſerved, thoſe ſtars have their 
regulated times of appearing, and diſappearing, o- 
therwiſe there could be no ſuch thing as half ſuns. 
But what ſhall we ſay of ſtars, which totally difap» 
pear, and never ſhew themſelves again after they 
have fiviſhed their courfe of turning round upon 
their own axis? You are too juſt, Madam, to oblige 
me to believe that ſtars are half ſuns. However, 1 
will try once more what I can do in favour of your 
opinion: The ſuns are not extintt, they are only 
funk ſo low into the immenſe depth of heaven, that 
we cannot poſſibly ſee them; in this caſe, the vor- 
tex follows his ſun, and all is well again. It is true, 
that the greateſt part of the fixed ſtars have not 
this motion, by. which they remove themſelves ſo 
far from us, becauſe at other times they might re 
turn again nearer us, and we ſhould fee them ſome- 
_ times bigger, and ſometimes leſs, which never hap» 
pens, But we will ſuppoſe that none but the little, 


return again, while the main body of vortexes re- 


main unmoved. It is likewiſe very ſtrange that ſome 
Gxed ſtars ſhew themſelves to us, and take up a great 
deal of time in appearing and diſappearing, and at 


laſt, totally and entirely diſappear. Half ſuns would 


appear again at their fixed and regulated time. Bus 
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| ſuns, which ſheuld be ſunk low into the depths of 
be. ven, would diſappear dut once, and not appear 
again for a valt ſpace of time. Now, Madam, de- 
clare your opinĩon holdly: Muſt not theſe ſtars, of 
neceſſity, be ſuns, which are ſo much darkned, as- 
not to be. viſible ta us, yet afterwards ſhine again, 
nnd at laſt are wholly. extinct? How can a ſun, ſays 
ue Marchionels, be darkened and quite extinguiſh - 
ed, when it is in its on nature a fountain of light ?, 
It may be dane, Madam, ſays I, with all the caſe 
in the world, if Deſcartes? opinion be true, that our 
ſun bas ſpots ;. now whether thele ſpots be ſcum,, - 
or thick miſts, or what you pleaſe, they may thick- 
en and unite, ti lat laſt they cover the ſun with a 
cruſt which daily grows thicker, and then farewell 
ſan. We have hitherto eſcaped pretty. well ; but 
it is reported, that the ſun for ſome whole years to- 
gether has looked very pale; for example, the year 
after Cæſar's death; it was this cruſt that then be · 
dean to grow, but the force of the ſun broke thro, 
and it was diſſipated ; bad it continued; we had been 
all a laſt people. You make me tremble, replied 
Madam, and now 1 know the fatal conſequences of 
the ſun's paleneſ(s, I believe, inſtead of going every 
morniog 10 the glaſs, to ſee how I look myſelf, 1 
ſhall caſt my eyes up to heaven to ſee whether or no. 
the ſun looks pale. O! lady, ſays I, there is a great: 
deal of time required to rvin « world, I grant its, 
L 3. 
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- ſays ſhe, yet it is but time that is required. I. con- 
ſeſs it, Madam; all this- immenſe maſs of matter, 
whkch compoſes the univerſe, is in perpetual motion, 
no part of it excepted; and ſince every part is mo» 
ved, you may be ſure that changes muſt happen 
ſooner or later; but ſtill in times proportioned” to 
to imagine that! the celeſtial bodies were in their 
own nature unchangeable, becauſe they obſerved no 


alteration in them; but they did not live long e · 


nough to confirm their opinion by their own expe» 


nence; they were boys in compariſon of us. Give | 


me leave, Madam, to explain myſelf by an allegory: 
If roſes, which laſt but a day, could write hiſtories, 
and leave memoirs one to another, and if the firſt 
roſe ſticuld draw an exact picture of his gardener, 
and after 15 ooo roſe-ages, it ſhould be left to other 
voſes, and fo on flill to thoſe that ſhould ſucceed, 
without any change in it; ſliould the roſes Bereup · 
on ſay, We have ſeen every day the ſame, gardener, 
and in the memory of roſes, none ever ſaw any gar 
dener bur this; he is fill the ſame he was, and 

therefore certainly he will not die as we do, for 
there is no change at all in him. Would not theſe 


_ roſes, Madam, talk very fooliſtily ? And yet there 


would be more reaſon in their diſcourſe, than there 
was in what the ancients ſaid concerning celeſtial 


deen; „ 
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Gould appear no-yiſible change in the Heavens, and | 


- the matter of which they are made ſhould have all 
the ſigns of an eternal duration, wichout any change; 


v. 


\ 


yet I would not believe them unchangeable, ul? 


we, whoſe lives are but a ſpan long, to make our 


| continuance the menſurate duration of any other 
being ? It is not ſo eaſy a matter to be eternal: To 


- have laſted many ages of men, one after another, is 


no ſign of immortality. Truly, fays the Marchio- 
neſs, I find worlds are far from being able to 
| pretend to it; E will nor do them ſo much hotiour, 
as to compare them to the gardener, who lived ſo 
much longer than the roſes: E begin to think them 
like the roſes themſelves, which blow one day, and 
die the next: For now I underſtand, that if old ſtars 
diſappear, new ones will come im their room, be- 


Madam, ſays I, can totally periſh ; ſome perhaps 
turn to our ſight again, after they have been a long 
time hid from ns, in the profundity of heaven: O. 
may tell you, they are ſuns cleared from that 


think all this poſſible, yet I likewile believe that the 
- univerſe may be framed in ſuch a manner, that from 


ume to time it may produce new ſuns; why may | 
not that matter which is proper. to make a ſup be 


cauſe every ſpecies muſt preſerve itſelf, No ſpecies, 


thick cruſt, which once covered them: If I ſhould . 
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0 Ulgerſed dere and there, and? graber laſelf agida-an 


hong run, into one certain | 
dation of , e 
2 new productions, becauſe they ſuit 
4 that glorious and admirable idea which I have 
the works of nature. Can we think thatall wiſe 
_ knows no mage then the. ſecret of making. 
r you-ſo too,. 
| Madam, that Nature, without much coff or pains, | 
can put the ſame ſecret in pract ce upon the worlds? 


| avg fob. ln tn. 


celeſtial bodies ſo ſubject to change, that I am come: 

to myſelf again. Tre recover ovrſetves the better, 
replied I. let us lay no more of theſe matters. We 
are arrived at the very roof and top of all the hea» 
vens ; and to tell you whether there be any fiars 
* beyond it, you. mu have a more able aſtronomer 
than I am; you may place worlds there, or no 
worlds, as you pleaſe : It is the philoſopher's em- 
- pice to deſeribe thoſe vaſt inviſible countries, which 
are, and are not, or are ſuch as he pleaſes to make 
them: It is enough far we to bare caried your 
wind as far as you can ſee with your chen. 
_ Wwerz 80%, ſays the Marehioneſs, I have the 
whole ſyſtem of the univerſe in my head; ho 
learned am I become? Indeed, Madam, ſays I, you 
| 22398 — 


* — — - 


ok ; — 


all the recompence I deſire for the pains I have ta- 
ken, is, that you would never look upon the ſun, 
the beavens, or the ſtars, without thinking on me... 


* we 
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of believing, or diſbelieving any thing I have ſaid 3 
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795 G and I had any diſcourſe concern 
KELEX 


dat ſubject. When I went one day to viſit her, I 
came in juſt as two very polite gentfemen had ta- 
ken their leaves of her. Well, ſays Madam, the ve- 
ry moment ſhe perceived me, you ſee who have ho- 
noured me with a viſit ; and, I proteſt, it has given 
me ſome room to ſuſpect that it has been in your 
power to impoſe upon my judgment. I mould be 


ſuch a power, becauſe I look upon it to be the hard- 


ſays ſhe, I am afraid you have done it. I do not 
know how it came about, but our converſation turn» 


Aud ſome farther diſcoveries made in the heavens, 
T is fo long nee the Marchioneſ of | 


ing the planetary worlds, that we began 
to queſtion whether we had ever any on 


very proud, replied I, if I could flatter myſelf with | 


- eſt taſk any one could attempt. As hard as it is, 
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| who are juſt gone: I am not certain, but they 
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might introduce the diſcourſe with a malicious de- 
ſign. I made no ſcruple to tell them directly, that 
all the plancts were inbabited ; one of them replied, 
he was very well ſatisfied 1 did not believe a word 
of it; and , with all the fimplicity imaginable, | 
maintained, chat it was my real opinion; be fil 
looked upon it as o picee of dilfimulation, deſigned 
to dinett the company: And I thought, what made 
bim fo poſitive that I did cot believe my own ſenti- 
ments, was, that he had too high an opinion of me 
to conceive that I could entertain fo extravagant a 
notion. As for the other gentleman, who had not 
altogether that eftcem for me, he took me at my 
word. For God's ſake, why did you put a thing 
in my head, which people that value me cannot 
think T maintain ſeriouſly ? Nay, Madam, fays I, 
but why would you attempt to maintain any ſerĩous 
poſition among a ſet of people, who, I am fare ne- 
ver entered into a way of reaſoning which had the 
leaſt caſt of ſeriouſneſs ? We ſhould not aſtront. the 
| inhabitants of the planets ſo highly ; but content 
to the vulgar. How, ſays the Marchioneſs, do you 

call my two laſt viſitants the vulgar? They may 
have wit enough, ſays I. but they never reaſon at all. 
And your reaſoners, who are a ſevere ſet of people, 
will not make any difficulty of ſorting them with 
the rulgar« On the other ſide, theſe men of fire | 
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revenge themſelves by ridiculing the reafoners ; and 
think it a very juſt principle in nature, that every ſpe- 
cies deſpiſes what it wants. It were right, if it was 
poſſible, to conform ourſelves to every ſpecies; 
and it had been much better for you to have railed 
on the inhabitants of the planets with your two 
friends, becauſe they are better at raillery than rea- 
ſoning, which they never make uſe of :. You had 
then come off with their joint eſteem ; and the pla · 


nets had not. loſt a ſingle inhabitant by it. Would 


you have had me ſacrifice the truth to a jeſt? ſays 


' ſhe. And is that all the conſcience you have? 1 


own, anſwered I, that I have no great zeal for theſe 
kind of truths, and I will ſacrifice them with all my 
ſoul to the leaſt conveniencies of company. For 
inſtance, I ſee what is, and always will be, the rea · 
ſon, why . the opinion of the planets being inhabited 
is vot thought ſo probable as it really is: The pla- 
nets-always preſent themſelves to our view as bodies 
which emit light; and not at all like great plains 
and meadows. We ſhould readily agree that plains 
and meadows were inhabited ; but for luminous bo- 


dies to be lo too, there is no ground to believe it. 


Reaſon may .come and tell us over and over, that 
there are plains and meadows in theſe plants, but 
reaſon comes a day too late; one glance of our 
eyes has had its effect before her, we will not hear 
a word ſhe ſays, the plancts muſt be luminous bo- 


| dies, and what ſort of inhabitants 2 


N 
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our imagination of courſe would preſently repreſent 
their figures to us ? It is what ſhe cannot do, and 
the ſhorteſt way is to believe there are no ſuch be- 
ings. . Would you have me, for the eſtabliſument 
of theſe planetary people, whoſe intereſts are far 
from touching me, go to attack thoſe formidable 
powers, called ſenſe and imagination? It is an en- 
terprize would require a good ſtock of courage, and 
we cannot eaſily prevail on men, to ſubſiitute their 
reaſon in the place of their eyes. 1 ſometimes 
meet with reaſonable people enow, who are willing. 
after a thouſand demonſtrations, to believe that the 
planets are ſo many earths: But their belief is not 
ſuch as it would be, if they had not ſeen them un- 
der a different appearance; they till remember the 
firſt idea they entertained, and they cannot well re- 
cover themſelves from it. It is theſe kind of peo- 
ple, who, in believing our opinion, ſeem to do it a 
courteſy, and only favour it for the ſake of a cer- 
tain pleaſure which its ſingularity gives them. 
WELL, ſays the Matchioneſs, interrupting me, 
and is not this ſufficient for an opinion, which is 
but barely probable ?- You weuld be very much ſur · 
prized, ſays I, if I ſhould tell you, probable is a ve · 
ry modeſt term. Is it ſimply probable that there e · 
ver was ſuch a man as Alexander the great? you 
hold it very certain that there was, and upon what 
is this certainty founded ? Becaule you haye all the 
proofs which you could deſire in a like matter ? and 
M 
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there does not the leaſt ſubject for doubt preſent it · 


ſelf, to ſuſpend or arreſt your determination? for 


you never could ſee this Alexander, and you-have 
not one mathematical demonſtration that there ever 
was ſuch a man. Now - what would you ſay if the 


inhabitants of the planets were almoſt in the very 


ſame caſe? We cannot pretend to make you lee 


them, and you cannot inſiſt upon the demonſtrati- · 


on here, as you would in a mathematical queſlion ; 


but you have all the proofs you · could deſire in our 


world, The entire reſemblance of the planets with 
the earth which is inhabited, the impoſſibility of con. 
ceiving any other uſe for which they were created, 
the fecundity and magnificence of nature, the cer- 
tain regards ſhe ſeems to have had to the neceſſities 
of their inhabitants, as in giving moons to thoſe 
planets remote from the ſun, and more moons flill 
to thoſe yet more remote; and what is ſlill very mas 
terial, there are all things to be ſaid on one ſide, and 
nothing on the other; and you cannot comprehend 
the leaſt ſubject for a doubt, unleſs you will take 
the eyes and underſtanding of the vulgar. In ſhort, 


ſuppoſing that theſe inhabitants of the planets real · 


ly exiſt, they could not declare chemſelves by more 
marks, or marks more ſenſible ; and after this you 
are to conſider whether you are willing not to take 

their cale to be mote than purely probable. But 


you would not have me, ſz ys ſhe, look upon this to 
be as ceitain as that there was ſuch a man as Alex» 
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ander? Not altogether, Madam, ſays I, for though 


we have as many proofs teuching the inhabitants 


of the planets, as we oan have, in the ſituation we 
are, yet the oumber of theſe proofs is not great. 


I muſtrenounce theſe planetary inhabitants, ſays ber 


ladyſhip, interrupting me, for I cannot. conceive 
how to rank them in my imagination; there is no 


abſolute certainty of them, and yet there is more + 


than a probability; ſo that I am confounded in my 
notious. Ah, Madam, ſays I, never put yourſelf out 
of condtit with them for that; the moſt common 
and: ordinary elocks ſhew the hours, but thole are 
wropght with more art and nicety which ſhew the 


mioutes. Juſt ſo your ordinary capacities are ſen- 


| {ible of the difference bet wint a ſtimpie probability 
and an evident certainty ; but it is only your fine 
ſpirits that diſcern the exact proportions of certaiaty 
or probability,. and can- mark, if L may. uſe the 
phraſe, the minutes in their ſentiments. Now place 


the inhabitants of the planets a little below Alex · 


nander; yet above many other hiſtorical facts which 
are not fo clearly proved: | believe this poſition 


will do. I love order, ſays ſhe; and you oblige me 


in thus ranging my ideas for me : But pray, why 
did not you take this care before? Becauſe, ſays I, 
ſhquld you believe the inhabitants of the planets ei- 
ther a little more or leſs than they Ceſerve, there 


will be no great damage init. I am ſure that you 
*...... 
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ought to be believed; and have you much reaſon 
to complain on that ſcore? O! for that matter, re. 
plied ſhe, 1 have diſcharged myſelf very well, you 
have nothing to reproach me with on that account, 
for I firmly believe that the earth turns. And yet, 
ſays I, Madam; I have not given you the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons in proving it. Ah! traytor, ſhe cried, to 
make me believe things upon feeble proofs: Then 
you did not think me worthy of believing upon-ſub- 
ftantial reaſons ? 1 only proved things, ſays I, upon 
little plauſible reaſons, and ſuch as were adapted to 
your peculiar uſe: Should I have conjured up as 
firong and ſolid arguments, as if J had been to at- 
tack a doctor in the ſcience? Yes, ſays ſhe, pray 
take me for a doctor from this moment, and · le 


me have . i 


ving. 

WIrn all my heart, ſays I, damn I own 
the proof pleaſes me ſtrangely, perhaps becauſe I 
think it was of my own finding; yet it is ſo good 
and natural, that I muſt not preſume poſttively to 
have been the inventor of it: It is moſt certain, chat 
if a learned man was puzz ed. and defired to make 
| replications to it, he would be obliged to declaim at 


large, which is the only method in the world to con- 


found a lcarned man. We muſt grant, that all the 


_ celeſtial bodies, in 24 hours, turn round the earth, 


or that the earth turning on itſelf, imparts this mo- 
tion to all the celeſlial bodies. But that they really 
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have this revolution in 24 hours round the earth, is 
a matter which has the leaſi probability in the world, 
though the abſurdity does not preſently appear to 
our view. All the planets certainly make their 
great revolution about the ſun ; but theſe revoluti- 
ons of theirs are unequal, according to the diſtances 
of the reſpective planets from the ſun; for the mol 
remote ones make their courſe in a longer time, 
which is moſt agreeable to Nature: The ſame or- 
der is obſerved among the little ſecondary planets 
in turning about a great one. The four moons of 
Jupiter, and the five of Saturn, make their circles in 
more or leſs time round their great planet, accord- 
ing as they are more or leſs remote. Beſides, it is 
own centres, andtheſe motions likewiſe are unequal; 
we cannot well tell how to account fos this inequa- 
lity, whether it proceeds from the different magni- 
tudes of the planets, or on the different ſwiftneſa 
the liquid matters in which they are ſuſtained ; but, 
in ſhort, the incquality is moſt undoubted ; and ſuch- 

is the order of nature in general, that whatever is 

common to many things, is found at the ſame time 
do vary in different particulars. 
I unDERSTAND- you, ſays the Mareblooeka, later» 
rupting me, and Lthink there is a great deal of rea» 
ſon in what you ſay ; 1 am entirely of your mind; 
if the planets turned about the 22 
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do it 5 unequal ſpaces of time, according to their 

_ diſtances, as they do about the ſun : Is not that the 
meaning of «hat you were ſaying? Exactly, Ma- 
dam, ſays I, their unequal diſtances, with reſpect io 
the earth, their different magnitudes, and the diffe- 
rent rapidity of the particular vortexes incloſing 
them, ſhould conſequently produce differences in 
their pretended motion round the earth, as well as 
in all their other motions. And the fixed ſtars which 
are at ſuch a prodigious diſtance from us, and fo 
much elevated above every thing that can take a ge- 
neral motion round us, at leaſt which are ſituated 
in a place whence this motion ſhoulJ be very much 
weakned, would there not be a very great probabi- 
lity that they did not turn at all about us in 24 
hours. as the moon does who is ſo near us? And 
ſhould not comets, which are ſtrangers in our vor 
tex, ard which run courſes fo difterent one from the 
| other, and with ſuch unequal rapidity, be excuſed 
| from turning round us in the ſame ſpace of 24 hours? 
But no matter, fixed ſtars, and comets, and all muſt 
turn round the earth in 24 hours; yet, if there 


were ſome minutes difference in theſe motions, we _ on 

might be contented; and they all muſt make them the 

| with the moſt exact equality, or rather the only ex · ap 
| act equality, which is in the world, and not one mi- | | 

| nute more or leſs allowed. In reality, this matter m 

= isſtrange!y to be ſaſpe&ed. A 


O, ſays the lady, ſince it is _ that this gran m. 
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equality ſhould be only in our imaglus ibn, I am 
_ eniicely convinced it is only derived from therice. 
I am very well pleaſed, that any poſition, which is 
| againſt the genius of Nature, ſhould fall entirely up- 
on ourſelves, and that ſhe ſhould ſland diſcharged, 
though at our expence. For my part, ſuys I, Iam 
ſuch a foe to a perfect equality, that I cannot even 
allow all the turns which the earth every day makes 
on herſelf ſhould be preciſely in 24 hours, and al- 
ways equal one to another, I ſhould be very much 
' inclined to think that there are variations. Varia» 
tions! cried the lady, why, do not our pendulums 
mark an entire equality? O, ſays I; to your pen- 
dulums I muſt object, for they cannot be altogether 
juſt; and ſometimes when they are, in ſhewing us 
that one circuit of 24 hours is longer or ſnorter than 
another, we ſhould rather be inclined to believe 
them irregular, than to ſuſpect the earth of any ir · 
regularity in ber revolutions. What a complaiſant 
reſpect is this we have for her, I would no more de» 
pend on the carth, than on a pendulum! And the 
very ſame caſualties almoſt which will diforder the 
one, will make the other irregular! Only, I believe, 
there muſt be more time allowed for the earth, than 
a pendulum, tobe viſibly put out of order; and that is 
all the advantage we can give on her ſide. But 
might ſhe not by degrees draw nearer to the ſun? 
And there finding herſelf in a ſituation, where the 
matter is more agitated, and the motion more ra · 


A 
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pid, ſhe will in leſs time make her double revolutꝭ 
on both about the fon and herſelf; ſo conſequently 


to be perecived, becaule we muſt ſtill go on to di- 
vide the year into 365 days, and the days into 24 


| hours: $o that without living longer than we now 


do, we ſhall live more years; and on the other hand; 


as the earth withdraws from the ſun, we ſhall live 
fewer years than we do now, and yet have our lives 


of the ſame extent. There is a great deal of pro. 
bability, fays ſhe, that whenever it falls out thus, 
variation. I agree with you, Madam, replied I, the 
conduct of Nature is very nice, and ſhe has a-me- 
thod of bringing about all things by degrees, which 
are not ſenſible, but in very obvious and eaſy chan- 
ges; we are ſcarce able to perceive the change of 
the ſeaſons, and for ſome others that are made with 
a certain deliberation, they do not fail to eſcape our 
obſervance. However, all is in a perpetual rotation, 
and not ſo much as the lady's face in the moon, 


40 years, but what is grown conſiderably old. She 
had a good tolerable countenance; but now hes 


checks are ſunk, ber noſe grown long, and her chin 
and forehead meet, ſo that all graces are vanquiſh- 


ed, and age has made her a terrible ſpectacle. 
W nar a ſtory do you tell, ſays the lady, inter 


mpting me! It is no impoſition, Madam, replied 3, 


| her years and days will be much ſhortened, but not 
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they have perceived in the moon a particular figure, 
which had the air of a woman's head juting out of 
rocks, and it is owing to ſome change that has hap- . 
pened there. Some pieces of mountains have moul- | 
dered away, and left us to diſcover three points, 
which can only ſerve to make up the forehead, noſe, 
and chin, of an old woman. Well, fays ſhe, but 
do not you think it is ſome deſtiny that had a par- 
_ ticular ſpite to beauty? And very juſtly it was this 
female bead, which ſhe would attack above all the 
moop. Perhaps in recompence, replied I, the chan- 
ges which happen upon our earth dreſs out fore ' 
face, which the-people in the moon ſee; I mean 
ſomething like what we conceive a face in che moon; 
for every one beſiows on objects thoſe ideas of which 
they themſel ves are full. Our aſtronomers fee, in 
me lurſace of the moon, the faces of women, and 
may be, if the ladies were to make their fpeculati- 
ons, they would diſcern the phyfiognomy of fine 
men. For my part, Madam, I do not know whe- 
ther I Hould not fancy your ladyfhip's charms 
there. 1 proteſt, ſays ſhe, I cannot help being o- 
10 come back to what you were mentioning juſt 
now: Do any confiderable changes aſſect the earth? 
In all appearance they do, replied 1 Old fabtes | 
the two mountains called Ca'pe and Abila, which 
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from flowing there, and that immediately the ſea 
ruſhed with violence over the land, and made that 


great gulph which we call the Mediterranean. Now | 
this is not only fabulous, but a hiſtory of thoſe re · 


| mote times, which has been diſguiſed, either from 
the ignorance of the people, or through the love they 
had for the marvellous, the two moſt ancient frait- 


ties of mankind. That Hercules ſhould ſeparate 


two mountains with his two hands, is abſolutely in- 
credible ; but that in the time of one Hercules or 


other, for there were 50 of that name, the ocean 


ſhould force down two mountains, not ſo ſtrong as 
others in the world, perhaps through the affiſtance 
of ſome earthquake and fo take his courſe betwixt 


| believe. What a notable fpot might the lunar im 
habitants all of a ſudden diſcover on our earth; for 
vou know, Madam, that ſeas are ſpots. It is no 


leſs than the common opinion, that Sicily was ſe- 


parated from Italy, and Cyprus from Syria: There 


Farthquakes have ſwallowed up mountains, others 
have role and altered the courſe of the planets. The 
philoſophers give us apprehenſions, that the king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily, which are countries 


phur, will one day ſink in, when thoſe vaults ſhalt 


Europe and Afric; gives me no manner of pain to 


are ſometimes new iftands formed in the ſeas: . 


founded upon great ſubterranean vaults, full of ſub 
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no longer be able to reſiſt the flames. which they | $ 
contain, and at this time exhale at thoſe vent · holes 
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the mouths of Veſuvius and Etna. Is not here e- 
nough to diverſify the ſight which we give to the 
people in the moon ? 

I nap much rather, ſays the Marchioneſs, that 
we had diſguſted them with the ſame object always, 
than diverted them with the ſwallowing up of pro- 

I bo not know, replied 1, if within this little 
time there have not been ſeveral burnt up in Jupiter. 
What, provinces burat up in Jupiter! cries ſhe, 
upon my word, that would be very conſiderable 
news. Very. conſiderable, ſays I, Madam: We 
have remarked theſe 20 years in Jupiter a long trail 
of light, more glaring than the reſt of that planet's 
body. We have, here, had deluges, perhaps they 
may have ſuffered great conflagrations in Jupiter: 
How do we know to the contrary? Jupiter is go 
times bigger than the earth, and turns on his own 
centre in 10 hours, whereas we do not turn in leſs 
than 24, which implies that his motion is 216 times 
ſironger than ours. May it not be poſſible, that in 
jo rapid a circulation, its moſt dry and combuſtible 
parts ſhould take fire, as we fee the axle-trees in 
break out into flames? But however it is, this light 
of Jupiter is by no means comparable to another, 
which in all probability is as antient as the world, 
and yet we have never ſeen it, How does a light 
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order it to be concealed? ſays ſhe; there muſt be 
| ſome tingular addreſs to compaſs that point. 
Tuis light; replied I, never appears but at twi- 
light, which is often ſtrong enough to drown it ; and 
even when twilight ſuffers it to appear, either the 
vapours of the horizon rob us of it, or ir is ſo very 


faint, and hardly to be perceived, that for want of 


exactne(vin our knowledgewe miſtake it for the twi- 
light. But, in ſhort, they have of late years with 


much-certaity diſtinguiſhed ir ; and it has been for 


ſame time the delight of the aſtronomers, whoſe eu- 


they could-not well have been more touched, if they 
had difeovered ſome new ſecondary planets. The 
two latter moons of Saturn, for inftance, did not 
raviſhthens#tothat degree which the guards or moons 
of Jupiter did: But now we are fully accuſtomed to 
it; we ſee, one manth before, and after, the ver- 
nal equinox, when the fun is fer, and the twilight” 
over, a certain whitiſh light, reſembling the taif of 
a eomet. Welſce the ſame before fun riſe, and be · 
fore the twilight, towards the autumnal equinox ; 
and towards the winter ſolſtice we ſee it night and 


morning, except at theſe times it cannot, as I but 


now obſerved, diſengage itſelf from the twilights 
which are too ſtrong and laſting ; for we ſuppoſe it 


to bea continued light, and in all probability it is fo. 


We have begun to comjecture that it is produced 
from ſcme prodigious quantity of matter croudgd 
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riofity wanted to be roufed by ſome novelty, and 
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together, which circles round the {un to a certain 
extent : The greateſt part of his rays pierce through 

| this grols circuit, and come down to us in a right 

linez but ſome reſting on the inner ſurface of this 
matter, are from thence reflected to us, and come 
with-the direct rays, or elſe we cannot have them 
either morning or evening. Now as theſe reflected 
rays are ſhot from a greater height than thoſe which 
ate direct, we muſt conſequently have them ſooner, 
and keep them longer. 

On this foot, Ladd omtifes bs whes | hug of 
ready mentioned, that the moon muſt have no twi- 
light for want of being ſurrounded by ſuch a groſs 
air as the earth. But ſhe-can be no loſer; her twi- 
lights will proceed from that kind of groſs air which 
ſurrounds the fun, and reflects his rays on places 
which. his direct ones cannot reach. But pray let 
me know, ſays the Marchioneſs, are not there twi. 
lights ſettled for all the planets, who will not need 
every one to be.clothed with a diſtin& groſs air, be- 
cauſe.that which ſurrounds the ſun alone, may have 
one general effect for all the planets in the vortex ? 
1 am mighty willing to think, dame Nature, agree · 
able to that inclination which I know ſhe has to oe · 
conomy, and good management, ſhould make that 
ſingle means anſwer her purpoſe: Yet, replied I, 
notwithſtanding this ſuppoſed oeconomy, ſhe muſt 
have, with reſpect, to our earth, two cauſes for twi- 
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ſun, will be wholly uſeleſs, and can only be an ob- 


- j<Ct of curioſity for the ſtudents of the Obſeryato- 


ry ; but not to coneeal any thing, it is poſlible-that - 
only the earth ſends out from herſelf-vapours and 


exhalations groſs enough to produce twilights, ani 
that Nature'had reaſon to-provide, by one general 
means, for the neceſſities of all the other planets, 
Which zre, if I may fo ſay, of a purer mould, and 
their evaporations conſequently more ſubtle. ' We 


are perhaps, among all the inhabitants of the worlds 


in our vortex, the only perſons whorequired to have 
a more. groſs and thick air given us to breathe in. 
With what contempt would the inhabitants of the 
other planets conſider us, if they knew this! 

Tux would be out in their reaſoning, ſays the 


Marchioneſs, we are not to be deſpiſed for being en · 
veloped with a thick air, fincethe ſun himſelfisfofur- 


rounded. Pray tell me, is not this air produced by 
certain vapours, which you have formerly told me 


iſſued from the ſun, and does it not ſerve to break 


the firſt force of his rays, which had elle probably 
been to exceſs? I conceive that the ſun may be veil- 
ed by Nature, to be more proportioned to our uſe. 
Well, Madam, repiied I, this is ſome ſmall intro · 
duction to a ſyſtem which you have happily ſtarted, 
We may add, that theſe vapours produce a kind of 
rain, which falling back upon the ſun, may cool and 


refreſh it, as we ſometimes throw water into a forge, 
when the fre is too fierce, There is not any thing 
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| but what we may imagine, to aſſiſt Nature's addreſs, 
but ſhe has another kind of addreſs very pa tieular, 
which is to conceal herſelf from us, and we ſhould 
not willingly be confident that we have found out 
| her method of acting, or her deſigns in it: In caſe 
of new diſcoveries, we ſhould not be too importu- 
nate in our reaſoniogs, though we are always fond 
enough to do it; and your true philoſophers are 
like clephants, who as they go, never put their ſe- 


c ond foot to the ground till their fiſt be well fixed. 


The comparifon ſeems the more rational to me, ſays 
| the, as the merit of thoſe ſpecies of animals, ele- 
phants and philoſophers, does not all conſiſt in ex · 
ter ĩor agreements. I am willing to miſtake the 
judgment of both; now teach me ſome of the lat 
ter diſcoveries, and 11 to — 
raſh ſyſtems. 

I wits tell you, Madam, *** 
I xnow from the firmament, and I believe the freſh- 
eſt advice yon can have. I am forry they are not 
as ſurprizing and wonderful, as fome obſervations 
which-I read the other day in an abridgement of 
the Chineſe annals, written in Latin. Thoſe people. 
ſee thouſands of ſtars at a time fall from the fey in- 
to the ſea, with a prodigious noiſe, or are diſſolved, 
and. melt into rains; and theſe ate things which 
have been ſeen more than once in China. I metwith 


this obſervation at two ſeveral times, pretty diſtant 


from each other, without reckoniog a certain ſtar 
| ' N. 2. be 
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which goes eaſtward, and burſts like a ſquib; always 
with a great noiſe. It is great pity that theſe kinds 
of pf œnomena ſhould be reſerved-for China only, 
and that our part of the globe ſhould never have 
their ſhare of theſe fights. It: is not long, ſinee all 
our philoſophers were of opinion, that they might 
affirm on good- grounds, that the heavens and all 
the celeſtial bogies were incorruptible, and therefore 
incapable of change ; and yet at the ſame time, 
there were ſome men in the other part of the earth 
who ſaw the ſlars diſſolve by thouſands, which muſt 
produce a very different opinion. But, ſays the 
Marchioneſs, did we ever hear it allowed that the 
Chineſe were ſuch great aſironomers ? It ĩs true, we 
did not, ſays I, but the Chineſe have an advantage 


| from being divided from us by ſuch a prodigious 


tract of earth, as the Greeks had over the Romans, 
by being ſo much prior in time: Diſtances of eve. 
ry ſort pretend a right of impoſing on us. In rea- 
lity, I think till more and more, that there is a cer · 
tain genius which has never yet been out of the li- 
mits of Europe, or at leaſt not much beyond them; 
perhaps he may not be permitted to ſpread over a · 
ny great extent of the earth at once, and that ſome 
fatality preſcribes him very narrow bounds. Let 
us indulge him whilſt we have him; the beſt of it 
3s, he is not linked to the ſciences and dry ſpecula · 
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ſubjects of pleaſure, in which point I queſtion wbe · 
ther any people equal us. Theſe are ſuch topics, 
Madam, as ought to give entertainment, and com 
plete your whole ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
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ſteps of the ancienta, and be afraid of 
long ſhall we religiouſly worſhip the tr i ſſings of an- 
tiquity, as ſome do old wives ſtories ? It is indeed 
ſhameful, when we ſurvey the great ornament of 
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rite, who, greater than his own Alexander, bas long, 
unoppoſed, triumphed is our ſchool-deſks, and had 


C192 ] 


\nnelents, and to take pahus 10 ſearch bio ages paſt : 


for perſons fit for paregyric, ; 

Tus ancient philoſophy has had more allowed. 
than it could reaſonably pretend to:; how often has 
Sheldon's theatre rung with encomia on the Stagy. 


the whole world for his pupils. At length roſe Cir · 


 teſius, ahappier genius, who has bravely afſerted the 
truth agaioſt the united force of all oppolers, and; 
e rome ys of philoſo- 


revived: nw than the e 45 


old as the matter from whence it is derived? A 
| great man indeed be was, and the only one we et · 
vy France *. He ſolved the difficulties of the uni - 


verſe, almoſt as well as if he had been its architect. 


| He deſtroyed thoſe orbs of glaſs, which the whims 


of antiquity had fixed above, brought to light that 


trop of forms till then unknowh, and has almoſt 
 extioguiſhed the element of fire; nay, be with ſo 


ter, as to leave no occult quality untouched, This 


philoſopher ſeorned to be any longer bounded wirh · 


In the firaights and chryſtalline walls of an Ariſto- | 
relic world; no, his delight is to ſearch the regions | 
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lay bid amoog the ſtars; his fatisfaRtion is to view 
| that large kingdom of air amidft the unfixed ſtars, 
and lands that paſs the milky way, and more accu: 
| r meakere this vaſt mechine, a machine fi for 
ty, that fir framed it. . 

„ rer 
us, but we look down on our earth ; this philoſophy 
affords us ſeveral kinds of animals; where, by the 
| help of the microſcopes, our eyes are ſo far aſſiſted, 
that we may diſcern the productions of theft 
ereatures, while we conſider with a eye the 
animated particles of matter, and behold with . aſto - 
niſhment the reptile mountains of living atoms. 
Thus are our eyes become more penetrating by-mo- 
dern helps, and even that work which Nature boaſts 
| for her maſter-piece is rendered more cotrect and 
finiſhed. We no longer pay a . blind veneration to 
that barbarous Peripatetic jingle, thoſe obſcure ſcho- 


'  laſtic terms of art, once held as oracles, but conſult 


the dictates of our own ſcales, and by late invent · 
<> engines force Natzre herkiff to Bifporer plein'y 
her moſt hidden receſſes. ö 
By the help of lnflromercs e en e n 
| which a bountiful nature has indulged us, we.as.of- | 
| ten a3 we pleaſe, by the force of art, abcjdge ater 
animals of, aud keep them in our penamatic pumps, 
from ies common benefit. What a pleaſure is it tio 
c 
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ſerveditfrom the ſatire and ridicule of all mankind, 
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fo long lived, which gradually does not languiſh, 
and fall dead without a wound. A divio@ piece of 
art this, and worthy of its author®; who, in the con- 


duct of his life, and the force of his arguments, has 
phy, one who for this reaſon too deſerves never to 


want the benefit of his own air, or that he, who 


| ſhould ever breathe out his own. 
On no ſuch grounds as theſe has Ariſtotle built 


untouched on, nothing unregarded but truth. If. 


therefore he precipitated himſelf into the river Eu · 
ripus, becauſe he could not underſtand its ebb and” 


flow, by the ſame logic be might at his firſt en- 


trance on philoſophy have deſtroyed himſelf; and 
„* vr ee 


ought to have periſhed. 


AFTER Ariſtotle's fate amidft the waves of Fark-. 


pus, a new race of Peripatetics fiarted up, even worſe 


than their founder, who handed their philoſophy 


to after-ages ia ſo thick an obſcurity, that it has pre 


as underſiood by very few. Some there are to be 
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_ theirlives, and by a moſt artful fortof theft rob hem 
: of their breath ! From this nothing is fafe, nothing 


has ſo often deprived other animals of their ie, 


bis philoſophy, who from his own brain furniſhed. 
out all his rules of arts and fciences, and left nothing 
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theſe commentators have filled the world with, and 
' pore more than once on theſe god-like treaſures o 
learning, and-ſtick to them to no purpoſe, unleſs to 


ſhew the world the vaſt pains they take to be de- 


ceived. Can there be a more pleaſant ſight than to 


fee theſe wiſe champions wrangling with each other ? 


attacks his antagoniſt in the ſame armour: Both 


bell weathers grow angry, and ſtorm, fond of a vic · 


tory, which is worth but a trifle, when obtained: 


Each, with all his might, darts out his barbariſms at 
the other, they entangle themſelves in their follies, 
and as-neither knows how to extricate himſelf, they 
| ſound a retreat, and when all the ammunition is 
ſpent on both ſides, they think fit to keep ſilence. 

Tuvs far, gentlemen, and no farther, launches 
out the ancient philoſophy: Let us therefore ſeri» 


tence for ever this troop of commentators, to be tied 


up in chains and libraries, food only for moths and 


worms, and there let them quietly grow old, free 
: from the fight of any reader. 
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